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The Dedication. | 
- Tranflation of them may | 
deſerve your Acceptance 
and Fayour. ; 


The — af the 
firſt is that period of Life, 
which all that havethe Ho- 
nour to know you, think | 

it their Duty and Intereſt 
to with may be long gd 


3 happy to you. 


„he- Subject * * Se- 
3 cond: peculiarly concerns 
Men of Honour and Gene- 
; rolity ; and your claim co 


Te Ded cation; 


| it is Obvious. What Inte; 
= you have in the Com. 
poſitions that fallow the 
| Fide of the firſt, Parados 
and the Character of Scigin 
may (uflivicntly: 11 
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But to forbear Ap | 
tions of this kind, which 
tho ever fo Juſt, are com. 
monly Offenſive, or atleaſt | 
Inſipid to a Maſculine Spi- 
rit; I am confident, Sir, you 
will not only excuſe what 
| I am now going to tell 
you, but take it very kind. 


Th 


The Dedication 


ly too; and it is this, that 
as deſpicable a Preſent as 
the Criticks may think 1 
make you, I defire this De. 
dication may be Interpreted 
as ſincere and fignificant an 
Expreſſion of my Rcſpects 
to you, as Tully meant his 
Addreſs to Atticus or Bru- | 


Fas. 


And I Matter my ſelf 


44 


youll find it no difagreca- | 
ble Amuſement in the 
Country, at your Intervals 


of Retiring, to try the Con- 
ver- 


The Dedication, 


ſverſation of Gao, Lellus, 


Scevola, Scipio, 


poliſh'd and 


improvd by the Pen of 


8 wy 5 8 bed 


Cicero; to contemplate the 
very Souls of Gentlemen 
ſo true to the Intereſt of 
their Country; ſo frank and 
generous in their Friend. 


lips; ſo Serious and Inſtru- 
live; and at the fame time: 


ſo Entertaining in their 
Talk. Such Acquaintance, 5 


cho they bring along with: 


them an impertinent, un: 
accompliſhd Interpreter ; 


yet 1 am ſure will be wel- 
As come; 


The Dedication. | 
come; and let the Merit 
of Introducing them in- 
cline you co put a Favor: | 
rable Conſtruction u pen 
thc officious I ntruſion of, 


| Honoured Sir, 
Your moſt Oblig d 
And moſt Faithful 
| Humble Servant 
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Have nothing to tell the Reader, but 
only in general, that being encourag'd 
1 by my Author's Example, the greateſt 
Part of whoſe Pholoſoſophical Works, 
X as Mr. Dodwell obſerves in his Apolo- 


| oy for them prefixt to my Tranſlation of 


ully, de Finibus Bonorum & Malo- 
rum) is only a Tranſlation. of the 
Senſe of others, for the Benefit of his 

Jown Nation; I am as zealous for having 
all bis Moral Treatices appear in ours, as we 
nd he was for recommending the Philoſophy. 
the Greeks, in his ows Language, parti. 
Sealarly as to the following Diſcoerſes, which: 


Wave many admirable Suggeſtions in thens: 
chat ſtem to have been underiw'd from the 
Foreign Schools; F conceive a. Tranſlation 
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The PREFACE. ; 
of them may not only be Acceptable, but Uſe- 
ful, eſpecially to thoſe bar aye Aumirers ei. 
they of Acturacy in the Diftribution and Me. 
thod, or of > ban; and Perſpicuity in the 
Ilaftration of of an Argument. And what+ 
ever Imp 9 ae over themſetves in th: 
FR Part, muſt be accounted: for 6 
the Frailty of the N. 87 Juagment; i 
"tis Corrected and Illuminated by the Di 
4 of- eee Revelation. 

. Trofseſt Errors in his Philoſe 
phy, I 25 a Mark upon in my Margi 
nal Note, Pag g. 211.) where he aſeribes 
Principle of Self-Morion to the Soul 6 
Man; tho? all the while he was Writins 
he tould not but find the Operations of his 
own Soul to be ſucceſſive, aud conſequently 
muſt know they begun Originally from: a 
Self. moving N auſe. b 
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| Cato Majoz3 


ESSAY pen 0 LD: AGE; Ab 
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\ Erchance the Muſes bring Schott 6 S 

' Of Helicon, to ſs our 1 5 ö 
Vill they deſerve Zee! 

Gay d the jolly old Verſiſier 
(Flat ner bad the Fortune to Fr 
In we Fruits of the Mint, but was Hon 4 

Steel.) „ 
to Titus Flaminius, tho' as for hi Titus, as 

Whether he left or kept the Bed. 
He ſtill complain d of aking Heart and Had. 

Which cannot be ſaid of mine, at leaſt by me. | 

that know ſo very well how great a Command 

you exerciſe over your ſelf, and can vouch for 
you, t| that an TOY Nance was the {lighteſt 


of 


7. 
— 4 
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of the Purchaſes you made at Athens, in compar | 
riſon with what you brought home beſides, in 
Philoſophical Accompliſhments and Managery. 
And yet as well appointed as you are, I be- 
lieve, I could produce you an Inventory of | 
Mortifications and Difficulties enough, to make | 
either of us ſhrug his ſnoulders; but of theſe 
reſpectively; and the way to conquer them, 
we ſhall have occaſion to diſcourſe of another 
time. At preſent, if you pleaſe, we'll pitch 
npon the Subject of Old Age, a very ugly ſort 
of buſzneſs, that if it has not overtaken us both 
already, is juſt at our Heels, and therefore | 
to be provided againſt in the firſt Place; Tho' 
(for your part) I am ſenſible neither that nor 
any thing elſe can throw you off your Con- 
duct. However, as I found my ſelf inclin'd 
to put my Thoughts upon the Argument in 
Black and White, ſo I perceiv'd my ſelf ob- 
lig'd in Charity to direct them to Pomponius, 
as my Brother in Affliction. And to tell you 
the Truth, in the very compoſing of this lit- | 
tle Eſſay I was ſo ſenſibly reliev'd, that the | 
Lees of Life methought, as diſcouraging and | 
four as they had been before, grew ſavoury | 
and agreeable, O what a noble Specifick art 
thou, Philoſophy. that canſt enſure a Man's hap- 
pineſs from the Cradle to the Grave; if he 
will but make a right uſe of thee! Not here 
to enlarge upon the Fundamentals of Wiſdom 
and Diſcipline in general, which either oy 
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: LET | _ 
' (boon already ftated, or ſhall be conſider by 


ay s elſewhere. For at preſent my Buſineſs is 
'* Twholly with the Subject of Old Age; if it 
'F ſhall pleaſe you to receive my notions of it, 


which I ſhall give you in the form of an ex- 
tempore Lecture, as from the Mouth of Mar- 
Cato, in his declining years, a Repreſenta- 
tive, whoſe Name may probably turn as much 
o the advantage of the Argument as Ariſto's 
Romantick Character of Tichonus did his a 
prejudice. ' Lelius and Scipio are ſuppoſed to 
put him upon the Diſcourfe by diſcovering 
Fhow ſtrangely it had affected them to ſee 
him and his Tears ſo well agreed. Upon this 
Cato acquaints them with the Myſtery of it; 
d Jand perhaps you'll think, I have made him 
talk with a greater ſhew of Learning than 
we meet with in his Books; but tis hoped 
you'll aſcribe all that to his general Know- 
Nedge of the Grec Authors; for to theſe as you 
know, he apply'd himſelf entirely toward the 
latter end of his days. In a word, Cato's 
FSentiments upon the point are the ſame as 
Imine, and l'll be anſwerable for all he 


mw —-_— 0 
„ Scipio. Lelius and I, Sir, have always con- 
| templated every inſtance of your Vertue and 
. Wiſdom with veneration. - But nothing hes 
n aſtoniſh'd us fo much as your Indifference and 
e Cheaxfulneſs under the inconveniences of Old 
Age. I'm foreother People at your years are 


Be . 


44 


as impatient as if they had Atlars Burthen 


- 


upon their ſhoulders. 


Cato. Alas, Gentlemen ! is that ſo very 
ſurprizing? *Tis true, till a Man is furniſh'd | 
for. living vertuouſly and happily, whether 
Old or Young, he muſt be miſerable , but 


he that has the right Materials within, tis im- 


poſſible he ſhould reckon upon any thing as 

an Evil that falls in among the ordinary and 
neceſſary Articles of Living. One of the 
principal of theſe, I take it, is Old Age. 


And ' tis pleaſant to obſerve the weakneſs, the 
levity, and the peeviſpneſs of Mankind. Nos 


thing will ſerve them but they mult live till 
they be Old; and yet when they are come 
to Four ſcore, they fall out with it. O but, ſay! 
they, we little expected it ſo ſoon. And who 
can help your want of Arithmerick, 2? Has 
the third Spoke in the Wheel follow'd the 
Second faſter than the Second follow'd the 


Firſt 2 And if you wince and complain in your 


Eightieth, do you think if you were to live 
Three hundred Years longer, you ſhould re- 


liſh things better then? Since *tis certain, 
when Indiſcretion and Error go along with 
Old Age ; the conſideration of the time that's 


der with us, can carry no fatisfaQtion in it, 
tho* the Allowance has been ever ſo large. 
And therefore that wiſe and ſober Manage- 
ment (which you are pleas'd to compliment 
me with) I wiſh 1 had as good a Title to 


the 
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Ithe Reputation of it, as you ſuppoſe, at © feaſt 
for the Credit of their Judgments that have 
Jconferr'd upon me a kind appellation to that 
JT effect, is all reſolv'd into this, that as God has 
| given us Nature for an infallible Guide, ſo we 
are to reſign our ſelves entirely to her Dire- 


1 51 


ctions, and by no means to entertain ſuch un- 


worthy Thoughts, either of her diligence or 
her skill, as if ſhe had finiſ᷑d - four Acts of the 
great Play to advantage, and beſtowed no 
. © Pains upon the Fifth, At the ſame time 


there's a-neceſſity for it, we may be ſure, 


that Men as well as Orchards and Hedges 
F ſhould have their Seaſons of ſhrivling and 
J ſhedding, and that's enough in conſcience to 


ſupport a Wiſe Man, unleſs he is reſolv'd to 


flie in the Face of Nature, and liſt himſelf a- 
mong the Titans. 


Lel. The Time Sir, muſt come, (at leaſt 


ve hope it will) when, as young 'as we are 
now, Scipio and I may "be as far advanc'd 8s 
your ſelf. And therefore I dare ſay, you'll 


oblige us both by putting us beforehand in a 
way how to relieve our ſelves, when it comes 
to that once. 

Cat. With all my Heart, Lelius, if Scipia 
conſents to what you have undertaken for hin 
in the Propoſal. ., | 

42388 
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Tal. You have made the Tour already, Sir, 
and we poſſibly may have as large a Compals 
to fetch. Can you think then we ſhould not | 
be very glad to know the Courſe of the Coun- | 


trey ? 


inſtead of Remonitrating, have thought them- 
ſelves happy in the Ebb and Retreat of Ap. 
petite, and found no cauſe to ſuſpe the in- 


fluence of their Character or Authority in | 
the leaſt abated : No, no, the Fault's in the 


Head, and not in the gray Hairs. Old Age 


is no ſuch uncomfortable ſtate it People will | 


but 


Cat. Be it ſo, Lælius; I'll do what I can for 
you; and thus much I can ſay, in my daily 
Converſation with my Contemporaries, (as you 
know Like will to Like, as long as the World | 
laſts ) I have been truſted with all their grie- | 
vances, over and over again. I have heard 
the Complaints particularly of Caius Salinator, 
and Spurius Albinus, both Men of Quality, and 
much about my Standing. O! (ſay they) 
all the Pleaſures and Entertainments of Life 
are evaporated, and we have nothing left but 
Sediment! And all the reſpect and attendance 
that us'd to be paid us, is worn into neglect 
and averſion. But certainly theſe Malecon- | 
tents muſt have laid the Saddle upon the 
wrong Horſe. If theſe diſadvantages were | 
naturally conſequent to Old Age, it would 
never be without them - Which is not ſo. For 
I have known a great many Old Men, that 
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but govern themſelves and manage rationally; 
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but if they're Impatient and Undiſciplin'd, . 
Old or Young they had better be out of the 
World. 

Lal. [ think ſo. In the mean time, it mould 
ſeem, you have the Advantage Sir, of other 
People at your Age, with regard to the cir- 
cumſtances of Wealth, Honour, and Power, 
which are excellent Elixirs. 

Cat. I'll allow it you, Lælius; Theſe Pri- 
vileges are a Help, but yet they won't do a- 
lone. We may ſay of Old Age what Tbeni- 


ſtocles ſaid of Scriphius, upon a Quarrel with 


him. Seripbius had told him, *T was tbe Name 
of the Place where he was Born, and not any Me- 
rit of his own that had given bim all bis Reput a+ 
tion and Figure in the World. It may be ſo; (re- 
ply'd Themiſtocles ) but for all that, 5 Seri phius 


an Athenian, he'd have as little to recommend 


him, as Themiſtocles, if be were Seriphius. 7 
Thus as to the Condition of the Aged; *tis 
confeſs'd, a Man of Underſtanding muſt find 
it an affliting one, when *tis attended with 
extreme Poverty and Indigence; but then or 
*tother hand, a Superannuated Pendant, in the 
midſt of the largeſt Affluence and Preroga- 
tives, cannot render it Supportable : For Fol 
tell yon, Gentlemen, the only Weapons to 
Fence with againſt Age are Moral Accom- 
pliſhments, and Virtuous Habits, If theſe 
are ſecur'd: and. cultivated betimes, tis not 
B. 4. 8 to 


[3] 


ficiency they'll afford at the latter end of the 


Day; for let the Engagement laſt never fo 3 


long, they never quit the Cauſe till their Of- 


+: ficer drops. Beſides, the Anſwer of a good 


Conſcience upon the Review of a Man's Life 
and Converſation, is the nobleſt Refreſhment 


in the World. Whenl was yet a Youth, I. 


took as much Pleaſure in the Familiarity 
vas admitted to with the great Quintus Max- 
imus, that retook Tarentum, as if we had reck- 
on'd Vears alike. There was an excellent 
mixture of Gravity, and good Humour in 
that worthy Perſon. Nor could his Temper 
be ſour'd by any outward Decay. He was 


not a very Old Man when I had firſt the Ho- | 
nour and Happineſs to be known to him; tho 


then going down the Hill, I came into the 
World in the time of his firſt Conſulat; in his 


Fourth I made a Campaign under him as a 


Volunteer, in his Expedition againſt Capua; 


and five years after I was with him at the Siege 


of Tarentum. At the ſame time I hore the Que- 
forial Office; after which I was choſen Edile, 
and Pretor four Years after that, under the 
Conſulat of Tuditanus and Cethegus. Fabius 


was then of a very great Age, and vigo- 


roully ſollicited the paſſing of the Bill about 
Bounty- Money. He behav'd himſelf as bravely 
and briskly in the Field, when one would 
have thought him Worn out and Diſabled ; 


to beimagin'd, what Encouragement and Suff 
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as if he had not been turn'd of Thirty; and 
Ks Enterprizing a young General as Hannibal 
Was, he broke his Spirit and his Meaſures too, 
Jutterly by not hazarding a Battle. My old Frien 
Ennius has two or three handſome Lines upon 


Dns bomo nobis, &. 


* Fabius was ſlow, but ſure, and his Delay 
Reſtor d the tottering State. Nom twas his way 
To mind his Buſineſs, not what People ſaid + + 
He liv'd a Great Man, but he's Greater dead. 

eta S. R. L Eftrange's Tully*s Offices. 


no extraordinary were the Proofs he gave 
Ius of his Vigilance and Policy at the Siege of 
¶ Tarentum ! which puts me in mind of what | 


heard him tell Salinator; who ( tho' he had 
parted with the Town, and retir'd into the 


Citadel) was bragging to Fabius of his Servi- 


ces, and that be could never have recover d the Pluce 


f it bad not been for himſelf. Thou art in the right 


I ( faid Fabius, with a Smile, ) for if you bad 
not loſt it, / cod ne er have retook it. And then 


he was as good a Stateſman as a Soldier; wit- 


neſs that Reſolution with which he opposd 


Cars Flaminius the City Tribune, when Flami- 
nius thought fit to make Afﬀignments of the 
Lands in Picenum and Gallia, in contempt of 
the Senates Order and Authority. *Twas 


By under 


. [ 10 J 3 
under the ſecond Conſulſhip of Fabius, and his 
Collegue, Spurius Calvinius declin'd to appear 
in the Buſineſs. Who but Fabius durſt have 
utter d what he ſaid when he was Augur ? 
Optimis anſpiciis ea geri, &c. Tis impoſſible the | 
AUVSPICES ſhould be amiſs, when there's any | 
thing to be tranſacted to the advantage of the | 
Commonwealth, or promiſing when 4 Practice will | 
turn to its Prejudice. I could preſently run you | 
up a thouſand inſtances of the Greatneſs of 
his Soul ; but, to mention one for all ; What | 
a Compoſedneſs and Reſignation did he ſhew | 
upon the loſs of that admir'd and honourable 
Perſon, his Son Quintus? I have the draught | 
of that Gentleman's Character lying by me; 
and whenever I look it over, I cannot help 
thinking very meanly of the beſt of the Phi- 
toſophers. Nor was our Fabius only Service- | 
able and Conſiderable upon Publick Occaſions, | 
3nd to the View of the World. If 'twere 
poſſible, he recommended himfelf rather more | 
in his Prfivacys and behind the Scene. His 
Maxims and Diſcourſes were admirable: fe 
was a wonderful Critick in the knowledge of 
Antiquity, and underſtood all the Augurial 3 
Preeminences and Qeconomy perfectly well, 
and had made himſelf every way as good a | 
Scholar as any Roman whatſoever in thoſe days. | 
His Memory was a prodigious one; No Milita- | 
ry Action had paſsd m any of the Wars, | 
either at home or abroad, but he had every cir- 
EL, cum— 
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cumſtance of it in his head. And I muſt con- 
feſs, when I recolle& with what attention and 
eagerneſs I liſten'd to all he ſaid, I am per- 
ſwaded *rwas from a ſecret aſſurance of what 
has ſince come to paſs, that when Fabius was 
gone, I ſhould never have ſuch another Ma- 
ſter. Toreturn ; if you ask me what's all 
this to the Buſineſs ? Let me tell you tis very 


pertinent; for *tis abſolutely unconceivable 
how the Maladies of Age ſhould incommode 


ſuch a Man. Tis true, every Long-liver, is 
not a Scipio or a Maximus, and cannot ſolace 
himſelf upon his Crutches, with the remem- 
brance of how many Towns he has carry d, 
how many Fleets and Armies he has had the 


Command of, how many ſucceſsful Expediti- 


ons he has been ſent upon, and how many 
Triumphs he has been rewarded with, No 
matter: If we can but remember we havepalsd 


our time honeſtly, peaceably,aad reputably, the 


Evening of Life mult certainly prove Calm aud 
Fair; as in the inſtance of Plato ( whody'd 
with his Pen in his hand at Fourſcore and one 
and of Tſocrates, who was Ninety four when 
he writ his Panat henaicus, and lived five years 
after. Leoutinus Gorgias , his Preceptor, 
held it ont to a Hundred and Seven ; and 
which is more, he Read and Composd to 
the laſt. The Queſtion was put him, What 
was his Fancy for living ſo long? Becauſe, ſays 
he, I have nothing to ſay againſt Old Age. 
ents | Twas 


[12 ] 


'Twas generouſly anſwer'd, and like a Aan of | 


Letters. Imprudence and Temerity propagate 
Diſorders and Defects, . and then Old Age 
muſt father them. Honeſt Ennius aforeſaid, 
thought the caſe hard, it ſeems, Sicut 
forts Equus, kc. r 


So the proud Racer that has often un 
Th Olympick Heats, as oft the Prizes won, 
Firſt finds, when Old, bis happy days begun. / 


He's pleas'd to reſemble his own Caſe to 
that of an Emerit Horſe that's come off with 
Honour. Poſſibly your ſelves, Gentlemen, 
are not ſo young, but you may remember the 


Man too; in the time of Titus Flaminius and | 


Marcus Acilius's Conſulſhip, he had not been 
dead above twenty years, for he dy'd when 
Philip was the ſecond time Conſul, and Cepio 
his Collegue. I was at that time about Five 


and Forty, and preſs'd the Paſſing of the Yoco- 


ian Law. My Voice was ſtrong, and my 
Lungs firm in thoſe days. To be ſhort, En- 
nius dy'd not till his Seventicth Year ; 
and was ſo far from being mortify'd by two 
of the greateſt Afflictions iacident to human 
Life, that he really play'd with them. To 
come forward; I can think of but Four Diſ- 

couragements which may ſeem to juſtifie our 
* Averſion to Old Age. The firſt is, becauſe 
+ it indiſpoſes us for Action ang Buſineſs; the 
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F ſecond, becauſe tis ; accompany'd with Ailings 


and lnfirmities ; the third, | becauſe it takes 
away. the Reliſh of ſenſual Satisfactions and 
Gratifications; the fourth, becauſe it is an In- 
troduction to Death. Give me leave to exa- | 
mine each Article of the Impeachment; and 
how far it affects the Defendant, Well then, 
Old Age unqualifies us 
That? is to ſay, it di bles a Man for acting the 
ſame Part which he did heretofore, when he 
was Young and Vigorous. But are there no 
Sedemtary Functions to be thought of? No ſer- 
viceable Exerciſes and Duties for the Soul 
to be employ'd upon, when the Carcaſs is 
wither'd and lay'd up? What ſhall we fay. of 


Quintus Maximus Of Lucius Paulus, your 


Father 8 and Father in-Law to my Son, 

and the Glory of my Family? Of the Fabricij, 
Curij, Cor j, and a hundred more? Did 
the Befec of Juvenile Spirits make theſe Men - 
Idle or Uſeleſs? And was not the Government 

happy in the venerable Inter rpolitions.of. their 
Experience and Authority? Appius Claudius 
was Old and Blind at the ſame time; but for 
all that, perceiving the Senate disposd to 
come to a Treaty and ſtrike a League with 
Pyrrbus, he was in a condition to expoſtulate 


him. 
SN nol is mentes, ne reve _ as ſolebant, &. 


Once 


or Attion and Enterprize : 3 


© zealouſly as  Ennius himſelf could make | 
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Once was your Wiſdom deep, your Counſels wiſe : 
What Frenzy turns your Brain, and cheats your | 


»-. 


Eyes ? 


and fo forth. You know the Verſes I mean : 
There's Life and Spirit in them. The Speech 
it ſelf too, which Appius made upon that oc- 


 caſjion, is in Being: It eame from him Seven- 
teen Years after his Second Conſular, which | 
was Ten Years after his Firſt, and he had been 


Cenſor ſome time before that : So that in the 
time of the War with Pyrrbus, he muſt have 
been a very Neſtor almoſt; and yet you fee he 
was fit for Service, if Records and Traditi- 
on may be credited. To repreſent Old Age 
as a State of Inactivity and Inſignificancy, tis 


H rain unaccountable Preſumption ; | 


as if a Paſſenger in a Ship, obſerving all 
- theSeamen in a Hurry, ſome running up the 
Cables, ſome ſcouring about above, and ſome 
below Deck, and others working the Pump, 
- ſhould take no notice of the Pilot, and look up- 
on him as meer Ballaſt, becauſe he ſits cloſe and 
fixt at the Helm. Perhaps he cannot under- 


take to rub through the Drudgery of the 


Youngſters; but at the ſame time he's admini- 
ſtring a Province of much greater Conſe- 
quence; For after all, Muſcles and Sinews, 
and Aniwal Spirits can be no more than the 
remote Cauſes of any great INT 
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Tis Conduct, Sagacity, and Authority that 
give Birth and Being, 5 them: And theſe 
Qualifications are ſo far from loſing any thing 
py the Acceſſions of Age, that they thrive 
and get ground by it. Permit me to inſtance 
. Jin my ſelf. I have formerly exposd my ſelf 
h a Champion for my Country in many dange- 
J rous Expeditions : I have aſſerted her Cauſe 
„ Jin the Character of a Volunteer, a Tribuae, a 
h Licutenant-General, and a Conſul. Thoſe days 
n of Action are paſt and gone; and I am now 
e a little too Old to lie in the Trenches : But 
e till 1 fanſie my ſelf good for ſomething ; elſe I 
e ſhould not preſume to adviſe the Senate about 
the Expediency of Publick Councils and Re- 
e folutions, and the right methods of proſecy- 
s ting them, particularly at this Juncture, with 
regard tothoſe preventional meaſures which 
II propound of ating Offenſively and Effectu- 
ally againſt Carthage. Her Power and Emu- 
tation are very Formidable, and have threa- 
ten'd us too long; and I ſhall never ſleep ſound 
till that City's a Heap of Rubbiſh. It muſt 
be ſo; and ſomething whiſpers it in my Soul, 
Scipio, that you are the happy Man, dispos'd 
and deſtin'd by the Favour of Heaven, to the 
g Gtory of finiſhing that Work, and deciding 


has left Depending. I remember him wel, 
and ſhall never loſe the Noble Idea. I was 
Thirty Three Years Old when he dy'd : That 
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that Competition your Noble Grand- Father 


7 £16J 
was a Year or thereabonts before my Cenfor- 
ſhip, and Nine Years after his Second Conſulat, 
when I had the honour to be his Collegue. 1 
dare ſay, had that Worthy Perſon ſtag'd it 
out toa Hundred, his Declenſion would never 
have made him Peeviſh or Melancholy: For 
tho? it had been a great deal too late for him 
to think any more of Charging and Scaling, of 
dart ing his Pike and bathing his Rapier ;, yet he i 
would have follow'd his Buſineſs as cloſe ano- 
ther way, in the exerciſe of his Underſtan- 
ding, and the application of his Knowledge 
and Experience. In reference to which, as 
appearing moſt Eminent and Obſervable in 

Aged People, our Predeceſſours gave the 
great Council of the Government the Name 
of Senate; as the Lacedemonians plac'd the Se- 
nior- Citizens at the head of Affairs, and then 
call'd them what they found them. Conſult 
the Hiſtory of the World, and that will fa- 
tishe you that the Young Ones have always 
made work for the Old Ones ; and that when- 
ever the former have been disjointing an 
ſhattering the moſt Flouriſhing Kingloms and 
States, the latter have ſtept in to fecure the 
Main Chance, and ſet them together agen. 
Say, by what smpetuons Fate, 
Or Politicks abſurd, your Power's deſtroy'd ? 
is an Enquiry offer'd in a Tragedy of Nevis. 
The Anſwer to rt begins thus, --— Unihit- 
ful Boys were in our Cauſe employ'd, ----and — 1 


„ 55 
e goes on, intimating this undeniable Truth, 
hat Temerity leads the Vun, and Prudence 
rings up the Rear of Life. You'll tell me that 
SAze is, apt to impair the Memory: And I 
grant you, this Faculty fails, unleſs you keep 
t upon Duty; eſpecially when Nature has 


% * 


Pot beſtow'dit in Perfection. Tbemiſtocles had 


Pu the Names of his Fellow-Citizens in his 


cad : And we cannot pretend Time had fo 


EHefac d or ſhuffled the Characters, but that he 


Could readily diftiogoiſh Ariſtides from Ty/7- 
nachus, to the laſt, I'll ſay that for my ſelf, 


| can give a very particular and competent. _ 


1 


Account of the preſent Generation, and of 


heir Fathers and Grandfathers before them loop. 


be Memory ( ſays the Proverb?) laſts as long at - 
the Monument W hile the Epitaphs of my 


Old Acquaintance are legible, I ſhall have my 
Remembrancers. Was it ever known in this 


World that a doting pone forgot where he 


bury'd his Money? They en re nember what 
Four and Creditour, and all that. So agen, for 
he Men of the long Robe, the Members of 


Paralytical Philoſophers : What a ſtrange 
{ultiplicity and Variety of Obſervations and 


tion 


Ld 


they have a mind to as well as other People: 
ever fear them for Principal and Intereſt, Deb- - 


TS & * 
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the Pontifical and Augurial Orders, and your _ 


Notions have they to ſhew for themſelves? _  _ > 
il an Old Man puts a Neglect upon his Pass © 
they ſeldom deſert him, whether his Condt- - 


18 J 


tion be Publick or Private, Illuſtrious or Or- 


dinary. Sophocles wrote for the Stage as long 
as he liv'd, and he was ſmitten with the Em- 
ployment to ſuch a degree, that his Children 
made a Pretence of it to prefer a Bill againſt 


their Father for neglecting the Eſtate, and 


forſaking the Care of his Family ; as there is 
likewiſe a Proviſion in our own Conſtitution, 
That a Father of a Family forfeits his Property in 
the Fortunes of it, if he will not look after them. 
Upon this eccaiion (ſays the Story) the poor 
Old Bard produc'd his laſt New Play, 
which was his Oedipus Coloneus; read it in 
open Court, then appeal'd to them, Hhcther 
a Mad-man and a Dotard cowd bave work'd up 
ſuch a Drama, and ſo carry'd his Cauſe. *T was 
not in the power of Old Age, it ſeems, to 
divert our Tragedian from his Buſineſs ; no, 
nor Homer, Heſiod, Simonides, Steficborus, nor 


the two great Men J mention'd before, Iſo- 


crates and Gorgias ; nor the Prime Philoſophers 
of old, Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, Xeno- 
crates, nor thoſe that came after them, as 
Zeno, Cleanthes, and Diogenes the Stoick, the 
{ame that was here with us at Rome ſince your 
time. *Tis certain every one of theſe con- 
triv'd the matter ſo, that they gave over Stu- 
dying and Breathing at once. Not to purſue 
the Advantage of thoſe Inſtances which the 
more ſublime Profeſſions and Exerciſes of Life 

afford, I cou'd give you a Liſt of ſome of ws 
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good Neighbours and Friends, honeſt Far- 
mers of Roman Extraction, in the Sabin Ter- 
ritory; during whoſe abſence at any time the 
Principal Concerns in the Country, as Sowing, 
Reaping, Carrying in, &c. are quite at a ſtand. 


Tho? poſlibly we may have the leſs reaſon to 


wonder at this, becauſe the oldeſt Man living 
has a Proſpe& and Expectation of getting over 
the other Twelve Months at leaſt : But then 
in other caſes too, where themielves are really 
diſ-intereſted,they are as Neceſſary and as For- 
ward. They mtail an Obligation upon their Poſte- 
rity by laying out Orchards and Gardens for them, 
( lays Statius in his Synephebi.) Examine an 
antiquated Peaſant at any time, For whoſe 
ſake it is that he makes his Plantations, and 


he'll tell you, *Tis for Heaven's ſake, that 


convey'd what my Progenitors bad either merited or 
purchas'd to me, and requires I ſhould leave it as 
much improv'd as I canto my Succeſſours, Elſe- 
where the Poet now Quoted forgets himſelf, 
Adepol ſenectus, ſi mhil quidquam aliud vitij, &c. 
Were there nothing Diſagreeable in Old Age beſides, 
that's Pennance enough in all conſcience, that the 
longer a Man holds out, the more Eye-Sores be 
meets with, And why not as many ſatis factory 
Objects? As if *twere not the miſhap of Young 
People too ſometimes, to ſee more of the 
World than they are pleas'd with. Agen; 
The fame Author ſhoots wider than before, 
Tum equidem in Senecta, &c. And that's 8 
hog: | po- 


it males a Man a Burthen to 


— 


r 5 
deplorable Ingredient in Old Age, ( ſays he) that 
—— 10 122 and that be, | 
finds himſelf ſo to other People Juſt the con- 
trary { The Younger Sort and the Elderly are 
much better agreed than this comes to: The 
latter pleaſe themſelves extreamly in the Con- 
verſation of the former, when they perceive 
them generouſly : inclin'd : And any Argu- 
ments of Reſpect and Affection obtain'd from 
them, recal the Spirits and encourage a diffi- 
cult Circulation. As on the other hand, the 
Juniors attend with Alacrity and Delight to 
thoſe obliging Directions and Informations 
which flow from the Lips of the Aged and 
Experienc'd; inculcating the Principles and 
recommending the Practice of Vertue. And 
at this very time, I am perſuaded Old Cato's 


}F Company 1s as refreſhing and acceptable to 


You as Yours to him: There is nd Love loſt 
between us. Thus much may ſuffice to ſhew 
you that Laſlitude and Inſignificancy are ſo lit- 
tle eſſential to Old Age, that on the contrary 
*tis Induſtrious and Indefatigable, and puſhes | 
the Proſecution of its Purpoſes with Diligence. 
Then we have frequent Examples of thoſe 
that never thought themſelves too old to 
learn. Solon in his Verſes values himſelf upon 
reflecting, that his ' Underſtanding improv'd 
as faſt as his Days multiply'd. I have taken 
this Hint my ſelf, and devoted my Fragments 
of Life to the Study of the Greek Language 
1 ; | | an 


and Authours, and have every Morning re- 
„ turn'd with an awaken'd Appetite, and a 
freſh Ardour to the reading of them, in queſt 
e of ſuch Autborities and Inſtances as I alledge = 
e upon this very occaſion. Among others of | 
- | this kind that came in my way, is that of So- 

'e rates, who toward the latter end of his Life 

1- | became a Practitioner in Muſick, (a very cre- 

m ditable Accompliſhment in the opinion of the 

i- Ancients) and I could: wiſn I had try'd at it 

1c | my ſelf. However, I have minded my Book, 

to and Joſt no time in my Cloſet. In the next 

ns place, as to any Decreaſe of Strength and 

id Vigor (which was the Second Hardſhip ob- 

d jected) in earneſt, I find my ſelf, upon the 

d Experiment, altogether as inſenſible of the 

7's | Loſs, as in my Prime I was of the want of a2 

to Bull's or an Elephant's Muſcles. A wiſe Man 

)ſt £ ſpould be thankful for the Allowances pre- 

w || ſcrib'd by Providence, and make the beſt uſe 

it- of his Powers, as far as they'll go. Could 

ry any thing have expos'd the littleneſs of Mils 

es Soul more untowardly than the Diſfſatisfation 

ce. he diſcover'd at laſt; when upon contempla- 

oc ting the 2 wp | Champions in the heat of 

to Engagement, he turn d his Eyes upon his El- 


on bows, and (with Tears trickling domn) . 
dv poor Arms (ſaid he) you'weloſt your feeling! 
en Now I ſay rather, alas! poor Milo, twere 
nts | well if You had as much Senſe as your Arms 
ge But we know by what Tenure you held 1 
1 | rg 
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Credit, Sir: Not that of /a Reaſonable and 
Intrinſick Merit, but from that of a Brutiſh Im- 
petuoſity and Robuſtneſs. | Sextus Alius, and 
Titus Coruncanaeeius ſtood otherwiſe affected 
heretofore, as did alſo Publius Craſſus after 
them. Whatever any of theſe Fhree advis'd or 


mow'd, was an Oracle; and their Abilities 


encreas d upon them to the day of their Death. 
I muſt confeſs, Old Age is a Foe to the Quali- 
fications of an Orator ; for tho” it ſpares his 
_ it may ſpoil his Delivery. And yet 

for my dn part, as far gone as Lam, l con- 
tinue ſtill Maſter of my Accents; It ſeems; 5, 
long Life does not always ooſt a Man the Ca- 
dency and Grace of his Pronunciation. Al 


Aged Man's Voice has its Beauties, tho' it's 
weak and low : And tis ten to one but the 


very Decorum and Eaſineſs of his Eloquence 
commands Attention and Aﬀent, 1 © not 


inſinuate as if mine had ſuch a Power wit it 3 
and yet I am confident, my Suggeſtions Will F 


go a great way with Scipio and Lælius At leaſt 


an old Man with a Knot of hopeful and obli- 


ging Pupils abont him, has all the reaſon in the 


World to be p proud of hie happineſs: For a 
more hand ſom and ſignificant Employment 


there cannot be, than to inform the Unex pe- 
rienc'd and fix the Foundations of Sobriety 
and Conduct. As for Example, Cnenrs and 
Publius Scipio, and ſo their Predeceſſors Lucius 


8 and Publius Africanus, when they had 
all 


LA : 
11 the Flower of the Nobility about them, 
manted nothing, as I apprehended, to com- 
pleat their Happineſs. And tis a Rule, Once 
valuable Profeſſor in any Faculty, and always ſo, 
whatever becomes of the Verdure and'Vigour 
of the body: To which (by the way) the 
Exceſſes of Vouth prove generally more pre- 
judicial than the Approaches of Age: For he 
that ſpurs on too faſt, and runs all lengths 
at his firſt ſetting — tis impoſſible but he 
muſt come jaded and Broken-winded home. 
enophon, when he comes to Qruss dying Be- 
queſts and Declarations, makes him affare the 
By-ſtanders that his Age had never ſunk his 
Conſtitution, and that he had found himſelf as 
ſtrong and hearty toward the concluſion of 
Inis Life (which was a long one) as in the 
ery Bloom of it. And in my remembrance 
Lucius Metellus ( who four Years after his Se- 
cond Conſulat was created Pontifex Maximus, 
and enjoy'd the Honour of that Dignity Two 
and Twenty Years) continued fo Luſty and 
olly to the laſt, that altho? he reach d an ex- 
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ream Old Age, he was Young to his Dying 
Pay. 1 might offer my ſelf as another In- 
tance of this kind, and juſtiſie it upon my Pri- 
Pilege of being ſo, as well as Neſtor in Homer, 


hen he runs out, as he frequently does, in 
avour of his own Character and Qualificati- 
ons. A Man that had bury'd two Generations 
Slready, and was in a fair way to ſee an end of 
GO. the 
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the third; certainly if any body might be al- 
low'd to ſtaad upon his Points and be a little 
full of himfelf (provided he coud make his 
words good) *twas. He; and eſpecially if he 
was Maſter of all that charming Eloquence 
aſerib'd to him by Homer, and :thoſe Sweets 
of ymettus, which Age cou'd not exhauſt 
with his Vital Juices. Hence it was that his 
General would bave been ſo glad, not of hall 
a ſcore axes, but Neſtors; and cou'd he bu 
have them, he was confident he ſhould bring 
the Siege to a ſudden. Iſſue. To ſpeak more 
particularly of my ſelf : I am now in my 
Eighty Fourth Year; and altho' I will not 
pretend to come up with Orus, tho? I have 
not the Force and Flame as when I went 
Volunteer, and then a Quæſtor in the Punici 
War, as when I commanded in the Quality of 
Conſul in Spain, and four Years after, whe 
 Manlius Acilius Glabrio ſuſtain'd that Office, 
was one of his Colonels, and led on my Me! 
at Thermopyle : Notwithſtanding all this, I do 
not reckon my ſelf in my Ruins yet: 1 am 
not ſo diſabled but I can do ſome good in thi 
World, when the Concerns and Exigencie 
either of the Publick or of my own Friend 

and Dependants challenge the beſt Endea 
yours of my Head and my Lungs : For as for 
that ſtale and celebrated Proverb, He that 
would'make the moſt of Old Age, muſt. begin wit 
it betimes, I am ſo little ſway'd by it, that 

3 Cor 
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confeſs I am rather for deducting from my Se- 
niority, than for making my ſelf Old before 
I am ſo; and therefore I am as eaſie of acceſs, 
and as ready to ſerve a Friend as ever. And 
if Jam weaker in my Limbs than ever a one 
of you, why, the Anſwer is ready; you are 
not ſo ſtrong as Titus Pontius the Centurion; 
but yet that will not render his Perſon more 
valuable than yours. What if we are not as un- 
manageable as Giants? Let us but make our 
Ammunition. go as far as we can, and we 


ſhall find our ſelves fairly provided for. The 


Story goes of Milo, that when he enter'd the 


Liſts at the Olympick Prizes, he brought a 


live Bull upon his Back. And which do you 
think wou'd turn to your better Account, the 
Sufficiency of Milos Muſcles, or Pythago- 
rasfs. Underſtanding ? Let every Man make 


the moſt of the Advantage, and ſet his Heart 


at reſt, when he has loſt it. Otherwiſe we 
ſhall have ſome People at Twenty, calling out 
for Childhood agen, and running mad at Four- 
ty, becauſe they are paſt Twenty. Now the 
Stages and Diviſions of Life are fixt; Nature 
goes but by one Road and Rule. And 


every Degree and Date of Life challenges its. 


3 in Seaſon. We are helpleſs and 
tender in our Infaacy, Sudden arid Headſtrong 
in our Youth, Serious and Recollected upon 
the ſinking of the Tide; and therefore when 
we hold out to the further end of Life, we 
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ought to expect whatever is incident or natu- | 
ral to it. You cannot but have heard, Scipio, 
how well Maſiniſſa, that has been a Friend to 
your Family, almoſt time out of Mind, bears 
his Age ſtill. By this time he reckons Ninety 
compleat. Sometimes he walks, and ſometimes 
he rides. If he ſets out upon a Journey on 
foot, his Legs muſt carry him to the end 
on't; if he's for a Progreſs on Horſe-back, he 
is as true to his Saddle. Let it rain, or ſhine, 
Or freeze, tis all one to him; his Head's unco- 
vered. In a word, he has taken ſuch effectual 
meaſures to ſupport his Faculties, and confirm 
his Conſtitution,as to be able at this day to car- 
ry the weight of a Crown, and conquer all 
the Fatigues of Majeſty, So that tis plain 
enough, Age it ſelf cannot break us if we pre- 
yent its Impreſſions by Exerciſe and Tem- 
perance. But what if Old Age prove a ſtate 
of Impoteney ? So long as it has little or no 
occaſion for the vigour of Youth — Conſi- 
der Publick Authority has every where exem- 
-pted us from the Adminiſtration of all Pub- 
lick Offices, that require the Powers of the 
Body: And tis ſo little expected from us, to 
do more than we are able, that we are not ob- 
liged to do ſo much. Well, but ſometimes 
People when they grow in years, are peſter d 
with ſo many Ailings, and Indiſpoſitions, 
that they are fit for no ſort of Buſinefs. I 
grant it; but then tis unfair to charge that vp- 
. On 
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on Age which is purely the effect of an ill ha · 


bit of Body; As in the inſtance, that Gentle- 


man that adopted yon, Scipio, I mean Publiu: 


Africanus's Son, in what a Crazy, Languid, 


Uncomfortable Condition, did he linger off? 
And a thouſand pittys it was; for otherwiſe 
he had certainly made as great a Man as bis 
Father, and indeed as much greater as he 
would have had the odds of him in point of 
Learning. Upon the whole; If Vouth it ſelf is 
liable to a thouſand Maladys and Indiſpoſitions, 
it ought to be no objection againſt Old Age, if 
tis out of ſorts now and then. All that can 
be ſay d is, we muſt bear up briskly againſt the 

Affliction, and overpower it with Philoſophi- 


cal Applications and Reſolutions. If Life at 
long run turns to a Diſeaſe, we muſt encoun- 
ter the Malignity as well as we can, contrive 


to keep Nature in her Channel, have recourſe 


to moderate Exerciſe, and eat and drink no 


more than will ſatisfie without Surfeiting. 
And as the Body muſt be carefully nurs'd and 
fortified ; So tis at leaſt as neceſſary that the 
Mind alſo be preſerv'd in good caſe and con- 
dition, This Heavenly Lamp muſt be duly 


fed and encourag'd; elſe *rwill burn dim up- 


on conſuming. And there's no Aliment fo 


Proper for it as Exerciſe, and Agitation ; for 


tho' the Body cannot bear a continual Circle of 
Enterprize and Fatigue, the Powers of the 
Soul are chear d, 2nd reinforc'd by ſevere Me- 
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E - ditation. And as for Cæcilius's Comicos Stultos 
Sienes, ( ridiculous old Coxeombs) it concerns 
only thoſe that outlive their Direction, and 
Aully their Antiquity. Age *tis true is no Se- 
curity againſt Moral Imperfections; yet the 
latter are by no means ne weve to the for- 
mer. As the younger ſort of People are more 
generally ſubje& to Venereal Inclinations than 
the Elderly; and yet they are not all under 
the Power of them, but only thoſe that in- 
dulge them. And ſo *tis in the caſe of Dotage 
(as tis call'd ) no Man is under a neceſſity to 
play the Fool in his old Age; but every Man 
may if he pleaſes. Appius was quite Dark 
_ Come time before he died, and yet capable o 
managing and diſciplining four Sons, ( full 
grown ) five Daughters, and a large Depen- 
dance of Relations and Inferiours. He mind- 
ed his Buſineſs, and kept his Underſtanding 
Brac'd; and when his Vigour had fail'd him, 
*twas More than his Age could do to foil him. 
He preſerv'd his Character to the laſt, and 
aw d and influenc'd thoſe that were about him; 
and not only ſo, but effeQually commanded 
and govern'd them, His Servants were afraid 
of him, his Children Reverenc'd bim, and 
every body elſe Admir'd and Honour'd him. 
In a word, he modelFd his Family like a Pri- 
mitive Roman, and follow'd the good old way; 
for Age is entituled to very ad vantagious Pri- 
vileges if *twill but challenge and aſſert them. 
e It 
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It may ſneak and proſtitute its Prerogatire; 


but the Patent runs for Life. To be ſhort, 


an Old Man ought to have the Reſolution and 
Pretendingneſs of a Young one, as a Young, 


one ought to have the Sobriety and Caution 
of an Old one. And if this Maxim be put 
in practice, our Limbs indeed may wither 


by wearing, but the Mind cannot loſe its Vi- 


gour andComplexion. At this very time I have 
the Seventh Book of my Antiquities upon the 
Stocks, and am making as compleat a Collecti- 


on as I can of our earlieſt Memorials and Mo- 
numents. Sometimes I rummage over the 


Briefs and Minutes of the ſeveral Cauſes 1 : 


have been formerly concern'd in, and form 


new Pleadings upon them; beſide thoſe Hours 
which F dedicate to the Study of the Civ 

Law, and the Avgurial and Pontifical Rights 
and Powers, Nay, and I have over and a- 
| bove, a very ſufficient Reſerve of Time for 
my Greek Authors; and conſtantly every E- 
vening, I make uſe of the Pythagorean Receipt. 

for invigorating the Memory, (that is to ſay} _ 


recolle& whatever I have either ſaid, or heard, 
or done that day. This now is an orderly 
courſe of Employment and Attendance very 
ſuitable to the Powers of the Soul ; and as 
long as I find my ſelf in a condition to Proſe- 
cute and Ply ſuch ſort of Work, I ſhall never 
think much of my Decays without. I am as 


much at the Devotion of a Friend as ever: 


C3; As 
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As a Senator, I am conſtant and punctual to 
the Service of the Houſe; where, having firſt 
well weighed and digeſted them, I project my 
Meaſures, and offer my Arguments, and com- 
paſs many a Cauſe by the dint of my Reaſon, 
which I could never have carried by the dint 
of my Sword. And yet if it ſhould ever prove 
my misfortune to be faſtened to my Bed, and 
rendred infignificant to theſe very Purpoſes, 
the bare Speculation and Deſire of being Ser- 
viceable would make things eaſy to me: But 
(Heaven be praiſed ) I have been a better 
Husband of my ſelf than to be apprehenſive of 
ſuch a Condition as this. And ( in truth) 
let a Man follow his Buſineſs diligently, and 
always keep himſelf thus honeſtly and uſefully 
tinpioy'd ; and he will have no Iiſure to per- 
ceive the Encroachments of Old Age. Twill 
flidealong with him by very gentle and inſenſi- 
ble Degrees, till at laſt he Sails (as *twere ) 
into Port before he has had occaſion to take 
notice of his Voyage. The third Objection 
in prejudice of Old Age was its Repug- 
nancy to the Gratifications and Pleaſures of 

Youth. As if any thing wou'd exalt and re- 
commend it more than this very Conſiderati- 
on, that it reſcues us from the dangerous Sol- 
| Jicitations and Petulancies of our Appetitex. 
I cannot but impart ( upon this occaſion) t 
two ſuch deſerving young Gentlemen, the 
Dictates of the great Archytas of Tarentum, 
as 
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31 1 
as I had them communicated to me when I was 
young my ſelf, and at Tarentum, under the 
care of Quintus Maximus. Twas the Do- 
ctrine of this excellent Perſon, that the whole 
Univerſe had nothing in it of ſo venemous and 
deadly a Nature as the Fruitions of Senſe; 
that our Fondneſs for them is apt to be Paſſio- 
nate and Exorbitant, and to carry all before 
it, That this is the Parent of all Factions and 
Seditions, of all Treaſonable Practices and 
Correſpondences; In a word, of all the Diſ- 
ingenuity and Wickedneſs in the World; that 
were it not for this, we ſhould never hear of 
any ſuch thing as Rapes, Adulteries, and a 
thouſand other flagitiovs Enormities, all re- 
| ſulting from an ungovernable deſire, and a ve- 
hement purſuit of Pleaſure: That the read 
way to divert our ſelves of the Uſe and Be- 
nefit of thoſe Reaſonable Powers, which Pro- 
vidence has been pleaſed to dignifie our Na- 
ture with, is to allow our ſelves in any of 
theſe groſs Satisfactions: That indulgences 
of this kind are abſolutely inconſiſtent witle 
the very notion of Temperance and Regulari- 
ty; and that Yirtue has nothing to depend up- 
on when Pleaſure is once in poſſeſſion. The 
better to ſtrengthen and illuſtrate his Aſſerti- 
on; the Philoſopher propos d the Idea of æ 
poor Mortal under the immediate Senſe of 
ſome very exquiſite and rapturous delight. 
"Tis certain ( ſays he) ſo long as his Tranſ- 
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port continued, he could not poſſibly make uſe 
of his Reaſon, or engage in any act of Refle- 
ction and Judgment : So that in regard an Ex- 
ceſs or extaſie of Pleaſure, if it could hold a 
Man long together, were enough to ſmother 
and put out his Underſtanding, the Conſe- 
quence is clear, that Pleaſure is the moſt per- 
nicious and deſtructive of all Impreſſions or 
Affections incident to Humane Nature. This 
was the Import of what Archytas ſuggeſted to 
Caius Pontius, the Samnite, (the Father of 
the General that won the Battle of Caudium, 
and put the two Conſuls Spurius Poſthumius and 
Titus Veturius to the rout) as Nearchus of Ta- 
rentum (in whoſe Houſe we were entertain'd, 
and who was known to have been always a faſt 
Friend to the Roman Intereſt) gave us to un- 
derftand - upon Traditional Authority; and 
withal that Plato, when he viſited Tarentum, 
Cas we know he did) in the Conſulat of Lu- 
cius Camillus, and Publius Claudius, was pre- 
ſent when Archytas deliver'd this Diſcourſe. 
Now the Application is obvious, and ſhews 
what a valuable advantage Old Age brings 
along with it in this very reſpect, that ſhould 
the Principles of right Reaſon and ſolid Wiſ- 
dom be ſuppoſed too weak to diſarm the Ma- 

= gick of ſenſual Pleaſures; it diſengages us a- 
nother way, and renders the Temptation it ſelf 
inſipid. For that's the miſchief on't, our Plea- 
I furcsarc always upon the Catch, to divert Rea- 
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fon from her Purpoſe, and cog the Dice upon 
our Underſtandings, and will not be recon- 
ciled with the genuin Simplicity of moral per- 
fections. And therefore, (tho' much againſt 
my Will, at leaſt for the ſake of that gallant 
Man, his Brother Titus Flamininus ) I thoughs 
it my Duty to rid the Senate of fo ſcandalous a 
Member as Lucius Flamininus; he was grown 
ſuch a Prodigie of Lewdneſs, twas meritori- 
ons to ſtigmarize him. In Gallia, when he was 
there under the Conſular Character, a Coutezan 
prevaild upon him, in the jollity of his Re- 
yels, to cleave the Skull of a Criminal, that was 
under Sentence of Condemnation, by way of 2 
Frolick. His Brother Titus indeed ſhew'd 


him favour, and contriv'd at every thing du- 


ring the time of his Cenſorſhip : But as ſoon as 
Flaccus and I ſucceeded him, we could not ia 
conſcience give Quarter to ſo foul an Example 
of Licentiouſneſs; eſpecially where it expos'd 
its ſelf in a Publick Perſon, and cheapen'd the 
Authority of the Government, The Old Peo- 
pte, I remember, have heretofore oblig'd me 
with a remarkable Story (which deſcended 
to them in their younger days, from the: Ge- 
neration that was then expiring ) of a certain 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Athens, who laid it 
_ down for his Fundamental Principle, That a 
our Actious aud Aims ought to terminate in Pleas 
ſure; a Notion (which it ſeems) extremely 
ſtartled Caius Fabricius, (then with. Pzwbus, 
MS ¹ 


in quality of a Plenipotentiary) when Cineas | 
the Theſſalian told him of it: But after Man- 
ius Curius, and Caius Fabricius had heard the 
Story, it gave them occaſion to wiſh Fyrrbus 
and the Samnites in that Philoſopher's hands ; 
For they did not doubt but to do their Buſineſs 
in a little time, if they were once well-effems- 
nated, The Manlius Curius we ſpeak of, was 
he that had the happineſs to live under the 
fame Roof with the great Publius Decius, that 
in his own fourth Conſulſhip, (and five years 
before Curius attain'd that Dignity) bravely 
fung up his Life for the defence of his Coun- 
try; which action of his in particular, as well 
as all the Paſſages of his Life beſides, convin- 
ced Fabricius and Coruncanius, who were alſo 
well acquainted with him, that a Man has 
fomething to depend upon; ſimply Excellent 
and deſirable, and worthy the Ambition of 
the moſt exalted Souls, not only'exclufrvely of 
Pleaſure, but directly in defiance to it. Now 
therefore, whether my digreſſion about Plea- 
ſure, has been longer than was neceſſary or not, 
this is very certain, that the indifferency of 
Age to Pleaſure, is ſo far from a diſcrediting 
Circumſtance, that nothing could give us a a 
more engaging Idea of it. If we muſt bid a- 


Brimmers, and the Delicacies of the Board, 
the beſt on't is, we take our leave at the ſame 
time of giddineſs, Headach, Indigeſtion, 
5 — Qualms, 


dieu to the Carnival of Life, to the reliſh of & . 
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Qualms, Fumes, Broken - ſleeps, and diſtract- 
ing Dreams, Once again, tho” Pleaſure (ac- 
cording to Plato) be the Bait Vice covers 
her Hook with; yet becauſe we muſt make 
ſome allowances for the Power and AQivity 
of its Influence; let me obſerve, that Age it 


ſelf, has a Share in it. And if an Old Man at 
an Entertainment cannot ſwallow as liberally, 
he may refreſh himſelf as comfortably as the 
reſt of the Company. There was old Caius 
Duwulius, Marcus'sSon, he that gave the firſt Blow 
to the Pride of Carthage by Sea. Many a time, 
when I was a Voungſter, have I ſtood to look 
upon him as he was marching home after Sup- 
per, with a Wax-taper to light him, and a 
Violin playing before him, That was always _ 
his Humour, and the great Reputation of the 
Man eaſily juſtified the Levity, and the fingula- 
rity too of the Practice; for it wanted a-Pre- 
cedent : To skip other Inſtances, and come 
nearer home, I was the firſt that brought in 
the Cuſtom of the Ward-dinners, which com- 
menc'd in the time of my Queſtorſhip, upon 
occaſion of our admitting the Ceremonies of 
Cybele. I conſtantly; made one at the Feaſting, 
but took care to keep within Bounds ; for in 
thoſe Days my Blood run brisk in my Veins; 
but time has been my Friend, and qualify'd 
that Ferment by Degrees. As for the Means 
and the Matter of my Diverſion, *rwas neither 
the Victuals nor the Drink that furniſh'd Fon, | 
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but the Company and the Diſcourſe. And 
our Progenitors were clearly in the right 
when they aſſign d the Word Convivium, 
which implys Converſation in ſtrictneſs of Eti- 


mology, to ſigniſie a Sociable appointment. So 


were not the Greeks, who miſtaking the poor- 


eſt part of the Cheer, for the Principal, call it a 
Merry Bout, or a Match o Good-fellowſhip, 1 


am fare as to my ſelf, all the Pleaſure that I 
am affected with, ata Repaſt in Seaſon, is the 


Opportunity it gives me of conferring Notes 
now and then, with ſome or other of 


thoſe few Cavaliers remaining, that have 


ſeen as much of the World as my ſelf, but 
much more frequently with thoſe that have 


not known it fo long, as particularly Gen- 
tlemen your ſelves. My years I muſt tell 
you, have oblig'd me extreamly, by divert- 
ing the forwardneſs of my Appetite and the 
Curioſity of my Palat, from Diet or Dif- 
courſe. Or however, to give Pleaſure its due, 
and diſpenſe in fome meaſure with an Impulſe 
which is natural in a reaſonable Degree; if 


doit is that other People are ſmitten with the 
= Ktisfattions of good eating and drinking; f 
= conceive it by no means impoſſible that a Man 
of Fourſcore ſhould retain a quick and diſtin- 
= guiſhing Taſte; But I ſay as to my own Parti- 
Cular, I deſire nothing more to regale with, 
than the Decency of the Table-Oeconomy of 
old preſcrib d and obſer v d. by our Predeceſſors, 


** 
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I and the Benefit of thoſe uſeful Inſtructions 
1 and improving Diſcoveries, which, by long 
3 Preſcription, are expected and challeng d from 
the Senior of the Club; In Reference to the 
Liquor, I am for Xenophon's Meaſure ( as we 
have it in his Sympeſium) Sizeable Glaſſes 
and cautiouſly fill d, In the Summer-time I wou'd 
have all things cool about me, and in the 
Winter, Bask in the Sun when he ſhines, 
and Remedy his Abſence with my Fuel. And 
this has been my way of living in the Conn- 
trey, all along; a Day never - paſſes but I 
get my good Neighbours about me, bid them 
welcome to what the Houſe Affords, and 
to we ſet round, talking of this thing and 
and t'other, till Ten, Eleven, perhaps Twelve 
à Clock at Night. To return; 1 ſhall be 
told perhaps that as a Man grows in Years, 
he loſes all the Lively Flavour and Brisk- 
neſs of his Pleaſures. No matter, ſo long 
as he do's not miſ it. We can never be 
the worſe for not having a thing that we 

don't perceive the want of. 'An Old Do- 
tard was pleas'd to examine Socrates, whe- 
ther be bad no private concerns, now and then up- 
on occaſion, with other Ser? Bleſs me, what do 
you mean Sir? (ſay'd the Philoſopher like him- 
ſelf) 1 were in à fine condition indeed, if I bad 
not in all this time broke the Tyranny of that inſs- 
lent unruly Paſſion, Fis true, when we ſet our 
Hearts upon Enjoyments of this. Nature; a 
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Diſappointment is enough to break them ; but 
by that time we have run out our String, and 
gratify'd Nature in all her expectations; we 


come to learn kow much greater the Bleſſing 


is to want, I ſhould ſay, not to deſire, that is 
indeed, not to want, than to be poſſeſs d of 
them. So that upon the whole, let the apt- 
neſs and adequacy of Youth for Fruition raiſe 
the Value of it as high as you pleaſe, ſtill 
tis to be conſider'd, Firſt, that thoſe Delights, 
as was hinted before, have little in them at 
the beſt; Secondly, that if Age is unqualified | 
to meddle with them, *tis as little diſpos'd to 
it. The difference is much the ſame, as be- 
tween the firſt and the laſt Seat in the Pit. 
Ce that ſitsforemoſt, ſees beſt, and is moſt affe&t- 
ed with the gaiety of the amuſement ; and yet 
he that's plac'd behind, is well enough plea- 


Fed. So tis with Towthand Age; the former 


has the livelieſt ſence of Pleaſure ; becauſe tis 


within the Verge of it; and ar the ſame time 


the latter partakes to its own content, tho! 
more diſad vantagiouſiy and - remotely. In 
ort, what can we deſire more than a fair and 
full Diſcharge from the Service of our own 
Appetites and Frenzys, our Luſts, Animoſi- 


ties, Ambition, Oc. and to have our Souls and 


Senſes, as we ſay, to our ſelves? and then if 
there's a Foundation of Learning withal, and 


leiſure and opportunity to work upon it, O 
no deliciouſly does an Old Man enjoy _ 


ſelf / Caius Gallus, (he was an intimate Crony, 
Scipio, with your Father) in a good Old Age, as 


he was ſitting in his Study, with: his Head 
and his Hands full of his: 4fronomy, went 4. 
way as peaceably as an Infant; and as it hap» 
pened, while I was in the Room with him. 
That was a wonderful Man; If a new Pro- 
blem came in his Head at Night, infallibly 
he labour d at it till Day- break; or if he ſtart - 


ed it in the Morning, be never left it till Bed- 
time. But he took a Pride and Satisfaction in 


nothing ſo much as his Skill at fore- telling 
Eclipſes. And tis the ſame thing ſtill if a 
Man's Genius carrys him to lighter Studies 
and Exerciſes of Wit. Nevius the Poet, how 
happily he paſs'd the time, while he was com- 
poſing his Performance about the Punick War ! 


And ſo Plautus, when his Truculentus and Pſeu- 24 | 
dolus were upon the Stocks; and Old Ly 


was as fortunate as either of them: I remem- 


ber him well; he was living when | was a 
young Fellow, and had Writ! for the Stage 
Seven Years before I came into the World, 


under the Conſulſhip of Cetbegus, and T. udita- 
nus. Publius Licinius Craſſus, took as great De- 


light in the Pontifical and Civil Law; and our 


new Pontifex Maximus, Publius Scipio, is as 


full of that ſort of Knowledge. I was ac- 


quainted my ſelf with the Perſons I have men- 
tion'd; very Old Men they were, and very 
hard Students, But Marcus Cethegus mult by no 


L 40 J 
means be forgotten, the Marrow of Eloquence, 
as Enmus very tuckily calls him. Many a time 
have I ſeen him toward the Concluſion of his 
Life, exerting his Oratorical Talent with all 
the earneſtneſs imaginable. Now what Com- 


pariſon is there between ſuch ſignificant Recre- 


ations as theſe, and the Beaux's Paradice, the 
Taverns, the Stage and the Masks ? Then 
there's this farther Comfort for a Studious 
Veteran, his Learning and his Knowledge of 
things advance upon him as naturally as his 


Age 25 Upon winch Advantage Solon, ( tie 


what I hinted before) has Congratulated 
himſelf ſo handſomly in that Verſe of his, 


Hs dilly as my finking Hours conſume, = 


Each Minute leaves Improvement in its room. 


The moſt Rational and Solid Tonſolation cer- 
tainly, that could befal him : Next let us turn 
our Thoughts towards the Country, and 
the Scene of thoſe agreeable Cares. and 
Concerns which belong to it. Theſe I muft 
own are my beloved Employments, as well 


they deſerve to be; For when we are grown 


too old for other Things, we may ſtill be fir 
enough to manage theſe matters, beſides that 
they ſeem to be part of a Philoſopher's Bu- 


ſineſs, or at leaſt allude to it; The Art of 


Cultivation as well as the Ground it fel, being 
entirely reſigmd, and obedient to all the pur- 
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ſes of Regulation, and recompenſing the 
Þains beſtowed upon it with a plentiful Re- 
I turn of Profit; very often with larger Intereſt 
chan could have been expected. And in good 
I truth, I have never ſo much valued the Crops 
or the Stores my Land affords me, as the mat- 
ter which the Nature and Qualities of it, ad- 
miniſter for Speculation. Firſt of all the Plough 
breaks and prepares the Soil for the Recepti- 
on of the Grain; and then tis ſcattered upon 
it, and with the help of the Marrow cover'd 
in it cccacatum, whence we have the Word 
Occatio for Harrowing : Then after ſome time 
the Fotion and Inſinnation of the Juices and 
Spirits that ſurround it, diſtend and unlock 
the Parts, whereupon it ſhoots out a tender 
Stamen, and as faſt as the Fibres ripen and 
combine underneath, it gets head by little and 
little, till it runs up into a Stalk, fortified 
with Knots and Articulations, and at the top 
unſheaths, as it were, its Infant Burthen, 
which appears diſtributed, one Grain above 
another, in regular Files, with a rugged Fence - 
of tall Briſtles, and diſcourage the little Birds 
from making Depredations. Again, the Vine- 
yard is another Sphere of Buſineſs, and what 
with the Planting, the Dreſſing, and the ma- 
Ituration yields likewiſe a very engaging varte- 
ty. Forgive me if I am a little too long and 
aviſh-upon this favourite Subject: I am wil- 
ling to leave you thoroughly * Gen- 
= | emen, 
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tlemen, how much to his Hearts content the 
Old Man beſtows his time in the Country, 
were endleſs to reckon up all the remarka- 
ble Productions of the Field, and the Garden; 
the bulky Stocks and branching Boughs that 
take their Original from a Kirnel; as particu- 
larly a Fig-Tree, and a Vine from a Grafe- 
ſtone, and ſo of the reſt, And then with 


what a pleaſant aſtoniſhment are we ſeiz'd, 


when we contemplate the Plants and Quick- 
ſets, and the Progreſs of the little Scions and 
Shoots. The Vine has not ſtrength to ſupport 
it ſelf, but immediately ſinks to the ground 
as ſoon as ever it miſſes or loſes its hold; 
and accordingly to ſecure it, the Tendrels 
catch in a manner, and claſp whatſoever 
comes in their way; and becauſe *ris forward 
to ſpend and ſpread it ſelf too luxuriantly, 
the Gardiner has his Rule to correct its wan- 
tonneſs by Amputation, and reſtrain its Ge- 
neroſity. Afterwards, as the Spring comes 
forward, the Gems or Buds begin to riſe and 
knit upon the Joynts of the Branches that 
have been trimmed; and theſe little contem- 
* Excreſcencies, give Birth to the Fruit it 

elf, which from the juices of the Soil be 
low, and the influences of the Sun above, 
receives a gradual Encreaſe and maturation, 
till it loſes its Acidity, which is very ex- 
quiſite at firſt, and acquires a Flavour and 
eliſn; and withal a Comple xion and Beau 
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ty that's inimitable ; the Branches and Leaves 


ry. as, the Grapes ripen, which is but flowly, ex- 


tending and diſplaying themſelves, to ſhelter 


and skreen them from violence of Hear. 


Do not miſtake me, I ſay once again, as if the 
Lucre of the Vintage were at the bottom of all 
this; No: Tis the Philoſophy and the Pro- 
ceſs of the Management, that's the Pleaſure; 
as particularly the contrivance of lodging a 
Vine, of guiding and diſtributing the Shoots 
upon the Props, of the pruning and ſhaving 1 
ſpoke of before,and the leading and the planting 
of Laycrs. In the next place, were there oc- 
Jcaſion, I might adjourn to the Meadows and 
the Fields, and the Methods of breaking up 
the Glebe, overflowing, Manuring, and en- 
Tiching it; particularly I might enlarge upon 
IJ, the right Meaſures, of good Husbandry as to 

| Durging and Marling; but that I haveconſider'd 
the Argument elſewhere, in my Book of the Con- 
cerns of the Country. By the way, tis pretty 
ſtrange, that Heſiad ſo very well too as he un- 
derſtood the Buſineſs, when he was compoſing 


m -· his Work about Agriculture,” ſhould keep his 


thoughts to himſelf upon this Article: So does 
not Homer; who by all I can find, liv'd ſeveral 
Ages before him, and repreſents Laertes in his 
Grounds, very buſie about dreſſing and dung- 


Xing them, to divert a little that Anxiety of 


Thought, which dejected him in the abſence. 
of his Son. Add to all the Felicities 4 the 
; * * 
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Vineyards, the Corn-fields, the Paſtures and 
the Woods, the Pleaſures which the Gardens 
and Orchards, the Herds and the Flocks, the 
Hives and the Flowers conſpire to oblige 
us with; over and above Experiments of i 
Sowing, and Setting, and which muſt be ac. 
knowledged the Gardineſts and the Farmer's 
Maſterpiece of Graffing and Inoculating, I 


might inſiſt upon a thouſand other Entertain- n 


ments and Recreations that attend a Country- 
life, had I not reaſon to fear I have exceeded 
Bounds already. However, | throw my ſelf þ 
upon your good Nature, Gentlemen; Conſi- 


der, I was talking of my own Occupation, j 


and beſides, tis confeſs'd, Old Age has its 
Failings and Imperfections too, and among 
otkers this for one; that tis fond of Goſſiping 
and Prolixity. To return; Twas the Coun- 
try that Manlius Curius choſe to take up his reſt 
in, upon the winding up of his Life, after his 
three Triumphs, over the Samnites, the Sa- 
bes, and Pyrrbus. The Seat of his Retirement 
lies at an inconſiderable diſtance from mine, 
and I never turn my Eyes towards it; but I re- 
collect with wonder and Reverence the Mode- 
ſty and Plainneſs of the Man that dwelt there, 
and the orderly way of Living in thoſe Days. 
At that very time, when the Samnites came to 
him, and brought their Golden Mountains to 
tempt kim, he was rooſted in his Chimney- 
Corner; and thence utter'd that I 
4 | ; | IKE ; 
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zuke ; Alas! you are miſtaken ( ſays he) 778 

matter for the Money, ſo long as I can be Ma- 
ſter of the Money d Men. Any Mortal with 
ſuch a Soul in him, let him be as Old as youll 
imagine; tis impoſſible but he muſt be all over 


happy. But not to forget our Country- Friend; 
ſelf, all 


s for that were indeed to forget my 

I Fthe Senators, that is to ſay, all the Grandee Sc. 
n- iors were Originally honeſt Country-dealers. 
y- VLucius Quintius Cincinnatus, the ſame that when 
xd qe was Dictatour, iſſued out his Order to Cai- 
lt us Servilius Abala, General of the Horſe, for 
ſi- the appreheding and diſpatching Spurius Me- 
n, ius, that would have made himſelf Monarch 


ail of the Plough when he receiv'd the News 
pf his Creation. So for Curius, and the reſt 
of them, the Villages gave them to the Senate- 


hat were diſmiſsd to ſummon them up, had 
the Name of Viatores, or Purſuirvants. Now, 
ould any Teaſings of Old Age, think you, 
diſquiet theſe Patriots who kept their Eſtates 
in their own Hands, and were perpetually 
Intent upon the pleaſure of looking after them ? 
Seriouſly, if I underſtand any thing, ſuch a 
ſort of Life as this, muſt be the happieſt in the 
World: Asits Buſineſs of it is of a moſt uni- 
erſal and commodious conſequence to the 
Health and Repoſe of Mankind; And that's 
wot all neither: For beſides the gg 

above- 


of Rome, this Honourable Ruſtick was at the 


Houſe :- And upon that acconnt the Meſſengers 
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above mention'd, the certain Iſſue of it is af- 


fluence and opulency, and all accommodations, 
which either the Occaſions of Men, or the 
Honour of the Deities require. And becauſe 
with ſome People Pleaſure is the Word, and 
there's nothing to be done without Pleaſure; 
we'll ſhake hands with them upon the Premi- 
ſes; as far as an honeſt diligent Land lord or 
Tenant's Proviſion will go; his Cellars, his 
Pantry, and his Dairy, his Pork, Mutton, 
Lamb, Rid, Ponltry, Milk, Cheeſe, Honey, 
together with the growth of the Garden, or 
the Green Gammons, according to the Lan- 


guage about one in the Country. Then ever 


and anon you have the acceſſional Diverſions of 


Hawking and Hunting, which improve the 
Taſte of the Game, as well as the Appetite 
of the Sports-men. The Verdure of the 
Meadows roo; the Figure and Deſign of the 
Plantations, and the Beautiful appearances 
from the Vineyards and Olive-grounds.—— 
In a word; an Old Man that beholds his A- 
cres with all their Encreaſe upon them, can- 
not wiſh for a richer Property, or a nobler 
Show: And fo little does his Age indiſpoſe 
him for reliſhing theſe Bleſſings, that it puts 
him under a ſort of neceſſity to depend up- 
on them. As for inſtance, where can he pro- 
miſe his Conſtitution ſuch comfortable Sun- 
- thing, ſuch plenty of Fewel, or on *tother 
hand, ſuch cool Receſſes, and ſuch refreſhing 
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ountains as in his Country-Quarters ? There 
while the brisk young Fellows are ſtanding to 
their Arms, and handling their Weapons, 
Vaulting, Galloping, darting the Spear, play- 
ing the Whirl-bat, Swimming, Courſing, Ra- 
cing, we old Folks, have our little Vacations 
for a Game at Tables or Cheſs, that is, when 
we are in the Humour; for you muſt under- 
ſtand we are far from ſtaking our happineſs 
upon the Board, Tenopbon is a very valuable 
and uſeful Author, and 1 cannot chooſe but 
encourage the Fondneſs your ſelves have con- 
ceiv'd for him. He has largely lay d himſelf 
ont upon the Subject of Agriculture in his Occo- 
nomicus, where his Buſineſs is to treat of Huſ- 
bandry and Houſe- keeping; and for the Credit 
eſpecially of the former, he ſhews you *tis a 
Province that a Monarch may be proud of, in 
a Dialogue between Socrates and Critobulus, 
where Socrates tells the latter a Story of the 
Younger Cyrus King of Perſia, a Man of as great 
a Compaſs of Soul as Empire. It happen'd that 
Lyſander the Lacedemonian, an extraordinary 
Perſon too, came to viſit him at Sardis, being 
deputed to carry to him the Preſents and Ac- 
knowledgments of his Allies, Upon this oc- - 
caſion, Cyrus, you may be ſure, would never 
omit any Argument of Civility or Artifice of 
Entertainment. Among other things, he re- 
ommended to his View an extent of Ground ; 
iay'd out and planted to all the advantage 

| | imaginable. 


I lerius Corvinus, who if Iam not misinform'd 


TT 
imaginable. Lyſander having contemplated 
'the . Feighth of the Trees, the 22 they 
made by their Order and Situation, the good 
condition of the Soil that lay round them, 
and ſnuff d up a Taſte of the Perfumes ex- 
had from the Bloſſoms and the Flowers, 
he was moſt in an extaſy: Well Sir, ſaid 
he, Let who's will have been your Majeſty's De- 
fogner, be was an Artiſt of an admirable Genius, 
and had follow'd his Buſineſs cloſe, I warrant him. 
T aſſure you, the contrivance was all mine ; ſaid 
Cyrus, 1 47 5 the very Spot where every Tree 
ſhould be plac d and planted my ſelf the beſt part of 

them. At this Lyſander, fixing his Eyes upon 
Syrus Robes, which were very dazling and 
coſtly; as the Kings of Perſia never appear 
but with Gold and Jewels upon them fron 
Head to Foot; Then indeed tis no wonder, ſaid 
he, Such a bleſſed Concurrence of good Qualities 
and good Fortune, ſhould eſtabliſh the Happmeſs « 
Cyrus into a Proverb, And yet, after al) 
every Aged Man's Happineſs lies as obviou 
and open to him as Cyruss; He may find out 
a thouſand Adventures and Projects that ſhall 
keep him in hand to the Day of his Death, anc 
none to better purpoſe than the Director 
and Menage of Country Affairs. Marcus Va 


liv'd a Century to an end, had devoted himſelt 
a longtime before he dy'd to this very courſe ol 
Life, From the Year of his firſt Conſulſtup 
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eq | te that of his Sixth we reckon Fourty ſix years 
compleat ; So that the Series and Succeſſion 
od 2f his Honours and Preferments made out a 
Period of Time, equal, at leaſt, to the length 


Age. And then he was a great deal happier 
raid too, at the farther end of his Life than in his 
very Meridian, as he ſuſtain'd leſs Labour and 
Trouble, and which are the grand Perquiſites 
of the Age, more of Character and Authori- 
ſaid ty. Old Lucius Cæcilius Metellus, had his 
Tre ſhare of theſe too, and ſa had Attilius Calati- 
nus; Witneſs what his Monument ſays in his 
we Commendation : Uno ore. plurimæ conſentiunt 
0 gentes, & c. Jo whoſe Memory not a few 
| whole Nations dedicate this Teſtimony, that be 
was inferiour no way to the beſt of his Fellom- Citi- 
Card] t. _1 preſume you cannot be unacquainted 
#1 with ſo famous an Inſcription. And without 
'4 diſpute, he that could have all Mankind his 
eſs N Vouchers, might influence and govern them as 
Aus he pleas d. Publius Craſſus, and afterwards 
Aarcus Lepidus, what a general Submiſſion and 
Reverence did they command, ſince ] remem- 
ber, eſpecially as they ſtood inveſted with the 
Þ Dignity of the Supream Pontificat ? Paullus, 
Africanus, and VMHaximus, that we ſpoke of 
before, how did they carry all things before 
them? *Twas no matter for ſpeaking their 
Minds at length: A Motion or a Look from 
ever a one of them had the force of a Law. 
D — Thus 
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of that which lies on the right ſide of Old 


Ts 3 
Thus it is, Old Age challenges its Tribute 
of Deference and Reſignation, and that ſo 
much the more abſolutely when tis further 
entitul'd to them by Power and Precedence. 
Now the advantage of this Diſtance, let me 

tell. you, is more than equivalent to the Page- 
antry of Youth. All this while carry it along 
with you, that as zealouſly as I preſs my Apo- 
logy for Old Age, I deſire it may be limited 
only to ſuch inſtances, where the Parties have 
been ſo wiſe as to make the beſt uſe of all that 
time that has paſs'd through their hands be- 
fore. For elſe *tis very ſure, and when I aſ- 
ferted it elſewhere, all that heard me moſt 
readily ſubſcrib'd to't, that *tis impoſſible an 

Old Man's Age ſhould fit eaſie upon him, if he 
ſtands in need of Excuſes tut that time of day. 
Venerableneſs and Authority are the late har- 
veſt of a well-ſpent Life; not any ſure and 
neceſſary Concomitants of Baldneſs and 
Wrinkles, No nor even the ceremonious 
and occaſional Intimations of Reſpe& ; which 
yet have their Import and Significancy, as the 
Forms of- Salutation and Congratulation, the 
being ambitions of a Man's Company and 

_ Converſe, giving him the Way and the Wall, 
ſtanding up at his approach, attending and 
conducting him in his Walks and Viſits, Solli- 
citing his Advice and Aſſiſtance upon Emer- 
gencies, and the Expreſſions of Civility and 
Regard, which the more any Ln 
5 : een 


been civiliz d and polzſh'd, the more careful 


it is to encourage and practice; as indeed our 


Country-men are eminemly accompliſh'd in 
this particular. Twas an Obfervation of Ly- 


| ſander the Lacedemonian, the Perſon we were 


ſpeaking of ſo lately, that there was no Place 
in the World where Old Age had fairer Quar- 


ter: that is to ſay, where it was more indul- 


gently conſider'd, and more honourably con- 
ſulted for, than Lacedemoy. And there goes 
a Story of an Antiquated Athenian, that co- 
ming into that part of the Theatre, ' where 
his Conatry«<men were ſeated, he could get 


. no room among them, from the firſt Seat to 


the laſt, tho” they had taken up a great deal 
for themſelves. Upon this he mov'd up to- 
wards the Benches that were ſequeſter d to 
the State and Convenience of the Lacedamoni- 
an Commiſſioners, who preſently got upon 
their Legs one and all, and deſir d the favour 
of him to accept of a Place with them ; which 
he had no ſooner done, but the whole Body 
of the Spectators clapp'd them ſo furiouſly, 


they made the Theatre ſhake again; and af- 


terwards one of the Lacedemonians frankly 


told them, No People upon Earth underſtood: the 
Rules and Duties of Decency better than the Athe- 


nians and pradis'd them leſs. Among the ma- 


ny excellent Orders and Uſages of the Augu- 


rial College, of which I have the Honour to 
be a Member; 'tis a remarkable one which 
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relates to the Subject before us, that every Man 
has his place and opportunity of ſpeaking, 
according to his Age ; and the Senior tops his 
Junior, whatever the diſproportion is be- 


tween them as to Privileges, Titles, and 


Power. Now will any Body have the hardineſs 


to ſet the pleaſures of Senſe againſt the comforts 


and Advantages of an eſtabliſn'd Authority? 
I mean, upon Suppoſition we take due care 
to accomodate them rightly, ſo as in the con- 
cluſion we may anſwer it to our ſelves that 
we have gone through cleaverly with our 
part in the general Comedy, and ( not loſt 
our ſelves ( like an Actor that has not been in 
the Parting Scene. For all this ; aged People 
are {trangely ſour, Sollicitous, Paſſionate, Pee- 
viſn, and *tis odds but their Conſtitution's 
over- run with Avarice into the Bargain. Poſſi- 
bly : But then take notice theſe Imperfect- 
ions are owing, not to the Number of our 
Years, but to the faultinefs of our Conduct. 
Nay and much may be ſaid, perhaps, plauſibly 
enough too, in excuſe for all that ſour- 
neſs, Sollicitude and ſo forth: As when, 


ſuppoſe, a Suſpicion reaches 'em, that they're 
neglected, banter'd, inſulted. And by the 


by too, when the Fibres of a Man's Mechaniſm 


relax and flagg, every little Impreſſion diſ- 


compoſes him more or leſs. Relief, and Re- 


medys are at hand however; Sobriety, Se- 
riouſneſs, and Employment. And 'tis matter 
_ | 12 5 of 
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of Fact that this is the very State of the 
Caſe as well all the World over, as upon 


the Stage, with reference to the two Brothers 


in Terence's Adelphi, the one a reſtiff ſort of 
a Diſciplinarian, and *tother a very honeſt 


good humour'd Gentleman, The Difference 


is the ſame in Men, as ia Wines ; there are 
ſome ſo well Body'd and generovs that Age 
cannot turn em. Not but I'd have every 


Old Man's Deportment grave and Solemn; 


only, as well in this as in every other Prac- 
tice, let him take care he does not 9verdoe't, 
and curdle his Blood. Next, as to his 


growing Covetous, *tis to me abſolutely un- 
zatelligible, What! thenearer we come to 


the end of our Journey, is it poſſible we 


ſhould be ſo much the more concern'd about 


Proviſion upon the Road ! ro come now. 
to the fourth and the moſt formidable of - 


thoſe Evils which are ſuppogd to render Old- 


Age an unconſolable and deſperate Condition; 


and that is, It's b»rdering upon Death, as it 
muſt be confeſs'd, it does. In earneſt that 


Man is much to be pitty'd that has liv'dd, 
perhaps, as long as cou'd be expected, and 
is at laſt to learn how little reaſon he can 
have to be afraid of Dying! for either Death - 


puts the Soul out of being, and there's an 


end of the matter; or elſe it tranſlates it to 
a ſtate of indefeaſible Security, and then we 


cannot wiſh for a happier Change : For 
„ there 


— 
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there can be no ſuch thing as a Aedium 
between both. And ſhall the preconception 
and proſpect either of Bleſſedneſs in rever- 
fion, or. inſenſibility at the worſt, make me 
Melancholy ! Over and above that in the very 
Vigour of his Age, no Man living can pretend 
to aſſure himſelf he ſha!l not be a Corps be- 
fore Sun- ſett. Nav, and really upon the mat- 
ter, the younger fort of People are more 

Subject to Caſualties and Miſcariages than 
the Old ones. They are ſooner Surpriz'd by 
a diſtemper; they ſuffer more and lye by it 
-  Tonger; and tis but here and there one that 
has the fortune to make out the Tour of Life 
compleatly. A nd that's one reaſon why good 
Management, Diſcretion, and Counſel are ſuch 
Rarities in the World. The beſt pretences 
to Underſtanding, Foreſight, and Policy are 
built upon Age and Experience; in ſo much 
that had not ſome People liv'd to ſee a great 
deal more than others, Mankind would ſcarce 
Have known luch a thing as a Civil Eſtab- 
liſhment or a Body Politics among them at 
this day. For the preſent to reſume our 
Topick, wat a miſchievous thing it is, to be 
drawing ſo near our End; can Youth it ſelf 
at any time give us ſecurity of our being 
- farther off on't; and why then is Age men- 
tion'd alone in the Iadictment? Whereas our 
Fate is Impartial, and obſerves none of our 
Epochas, no diſtiuctions of Minority and Se- 

| Bn niority; 
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niority; as I have found, to my ſorrow, in 
the loſs of my own dear Son, the beſt of 

Children; and agen, Scipio, in the diſapoint- 
ment which befel the Publick (that had 
promis'd it ſelf ſuch great things upon their 
Capacity of ſupporting and adorning it) by 
the death of your Brothers. However you*ll _ 
ſay, the Juniors have more than an eren 
Chance to ground their Expectations of long 
Life upon, and an Old Man can have none 
at all. And what muſt be the Tendency f 
ſuch ridiculous Expectations and ſuch a flat: 
tering Confidence, of ſetting up our reſt up- 
on the certainty of uncertainties and realitx 
of a deluſion? Well, but yet a Man that has 
lio'd along while already ſtands aſſur d, that tis 
utterly impoſſible be ſhould live much longer. Thats 
true; and here agen the Old Man has the 
better of the young one: The latter pleaſes 
himfelf only with his viſionary hopes, and 
the View (or rather the Wiſh) of multi- 
plying days upon days; *tother has had that 
_ Deſire fairly anſwr'ed, and actualy made a good 
riddance of a plentiful Portion: If the 
longeſt Allowance of Life does indeed de- 
ſerve to be reckon'd ſo. Good Heavens 
what a Moment is it at the moſt ! if every. _ 
Man cou'd hold out as gallantly too as his 
Tarteſſian Majeſty. Argantbonius was his Name; 
his Reſidence was in Cales: He Reign d 
(ſays my Author) Fourſcore years, and liv'd 
_ 0 4. 2 
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Six-ſcore. To ſpeak my own mind, I do 
not underſtand how we come to lay ſuch a 
ſtreſs upon the Duration of any thing that's 
bound to a Period; becauſe, when-ever tis 
come to an Exit, the ſtock that's flown off 
and conſum*d, is all loſt, and there's no Re- 
| ſerve or Deduction left behind, other than 
the good Conſequences and Conſcience of 
having” acquitted our ſelves honourably in 
all the Dutys of Life. The Hours eat up the 
Days, the Days the Months, the Months the 
Years; and *tis equally out of our power to 
retrieve one Minute of the many that are eſ- 
cap'd, as to inform our ſelves how many more 
we have to come. The rule is a ſure one 
ſtill, that whatever the length of it is, every 
Man ought to be thankful for his Quantum. 
Tis not for a ing e Actor, to be ambitious 
of repreſenting all the parts in the Play; 
let it Suffice, whether, his Entrances are fre- 
quent or few, if he can hitt-off the Cha- 
racter he's concern d for with Credit: And 
then, if he rightly underſtands himſelf, he'II 
hardly wiſh his own Intereſt in the Plot con- 
tinued to the letting down of the Curtain. 
He that's diſpos'd to purſue the beſt Courſes, 
2 {mall Portion of Time will fatisfie his Pur- 
poſe; or if it runs to a Glut with him, he's 
as inexcuſable, ſhou'd he mutiny, as a Boor, 
if he quarrel'd April and May for being fo | 
' foon gone, or Summer and Autumn for co- 
= | ming 
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ing after them: As indeed the Fore-part of 
Life, like the Spring, is properly a Seaſon of 
Pregnancy; the Time of Gathering in the 
Fruits and the time of uſing them, theſe come 
on latter, and bring the year round. Now 
the Acquiſts of Age conſiſt in a fulneſs of the 
moſt Suitable Circumſtances, that is to fay, - 
ſuch a poſture and Complection of Affairs as 
is moſt agreable to the Meaſures and Ends 
of Nature, And can any thing be more ſo 


than for a Man to die in his Old Age? a © 
Turn which befalls many a One in the ver 


Triumphs of Youth and Strength, and even 
in deſpight and oppoſition to Nature. For 
when a Man's cutt-off ſo early, *tis much the 
fame Caſe as when a Bucket of Water's thrown 
upon the Blaze of a Faggot: But an Old 
Man's Trunk waſts kindly, takes its own time, 
and glimmers-off into Aſhes. So agen, tis 
harſh and Violent to pluck an Apple. from 
the Tree before 'tis ripe; let it hang till 
the Sun has confeted it, and *twill fall of its 
own accord: And that's the very difference 
between an Old Man and a Young one; the 
the laſt is taken by ſtorm; the other calmly 
Sarrenders in due time. And theſe Refle- 
cttions elevate me to ſuch a degree, that as E 
advance nearer and nearer to the finiching 
Chriſis, 1 look upon my ſelf as making to Shou, 
and upon the point of ſliding into Harbour 
after a tedious Voyage. Ia the Diviion of 
1 1 0 
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Life all the precedent Parts are limited to 
à certain Number of years. But the extent 
of Old Age is Indefinite; and no matter how 
long it hangs upon us, while we're in a way 
of doing our Duty and can ſtand to our Arms, 
aſſert our Honour, and put a negle& upon 
the Terrours of Death. And thus Age has 
Frequently outgone all the Briskneſs of Youth 
in Mettle and Magnanimity, Thus, when 
the Tyrant Piſſtratus requir'd Solon to re- 
ſolve him, hat it was that could ani mate him 
fſuch à beight of Inſclence and Defiance ? Solon 
aold him twas his Age. How fortunate is 
me Man that retains all the Powers of his 
Soulf and the uſe of his Senfes unimpar'd till 
Nature's full time is up, and ſhe comes to 
take her own Work to pieces in her own 
way: For fhe beſt under ſtands the right Me- 
whod and Time, for reſolving her compoſitions 
mro:their Original Principles; as the Carpen- 
vers that had the Building of a Houſe: or a 
Ship, are the fitteſt to be employ'd upon a re- 
Wlurion of uopiling em. When the parts of 
- a-Machin have been, à little before, well joint- 
ad and c2mented, they will not be ſeperated 
without ſome difficulty; but when ' tis decay- 
ed and ſnatter'd by Time and Uſe; *twill coſt 
very little trouble to make it fall aſſunder. 
Hence reſults the Reaſon of that Axiom in 
Morality, that it is every Old Man's Duty, 
gs. on one hand not over-fondly, to reckon up- 
; +; 7 MG 


on Keprieves, 


more effectually we fhall find it conduce te. 


r 


ſoon tother hand not to antici- 
Pate the Execution. 
will by no means allow any of us the Liberty 
of leaving his Poſt, or breaking his Rank, *till 
the Generals Orders diſpenſe with him in other 
Words, till it pleaſes God'sgood Providence to 
call him off his Ground. To proceed: 'Twas 
Solon's Ambition: and a celebrated Wiſh of his, 
That whenever he dy d, bis Friends would take 1b 
to heart, and put on a Pomp of Sorrow for bim, 
L conceive all his meaning was, that be would: 


| have bimſelf very tenderly beloꝰ d, and cordialy. 
valued by tbem. th not, I declare for Exnius, 
againſt him, , | 


Nemo me pra Cc. 


N ind Heaven ! Whene'r it comes to be my turn. 
_Avert my Funeral Faces from my Urn. 


"Tis very unaccountable, ( thought he) chin | . 


People ſhould make ſuch a Rout about dyinz, 


when 'tis the ready Road to a State of Immor- + 


tality. As for Agonies and Convulſions in the 
Article of expiring, they are over in a trice, 
and with an Oid Man ſooneſt. And then comes 


on either a final ceſſation of all Perceptions, 
or the molt refin*d-or improv'd ones. And 


this is a Conſideration, which the earlier We. 
begin to preſs home vpon our ſelves, the: 


the 


And therefore Pythagoras 


11 
the vanquiſhing all our Fears and Apprehenſi- 


ons of Death: and ſeriouſly till that point is 
gain'd, a Man's Life muſt be very uncomfort- 


able to him. Die we mult ſometime or other, 
That we all know full well, and for ought we 


know, before to morrow Morning. Conſe- 
quently we can never bear up briskly, and ſet 
a good Face upon't, ſo long as we are Hag- 
ridden with the horror of a Change which 
may poſſibly overtake us the next Minute, For 
a ready Confirmation and Evidence of what I 
obſerve ; let it be remember'd only, and in 
my Hiſtory of the Original of the Roman Power 


I have provided as much as I cou'd, that it 


may never be forgotten, how often our own 
Troops have thrown themſelves with an in- 
credible Tranſport and Ardour upon ſuch hot 


and deſperate Services, that they could not ſup- 


poſe a ſingle Man of them ſhould come off a- 


gain alive: Not to look ſo high as our Heroe's 


of the firſt Order; Lucius Brutus that dropt 
in the Proſecution of his Country's Deliver- 


ance ; the Decii chat gave chaſe to deſtruction; 


Aarcus Attilius, that rather than he would in- 
fringe his Articles, recommitted himſelf to 
the Malice and Indignation of the Enemy; 
the two Scipios, that planted themſelves either 
to ſtand or drop a Breaſt-Work for the Com- 
mon-wealth, againſt the Impreſſions of the 
whole Carthæginian Army; Lucius Paulus your 

Grand- 
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- Grand-father Scipio, that loſt his Life ſo very 


honourably and glorioufly at the Battle of 


Canne, as he had purpoſely intended his Fall 


ſhould expiate the infamy of that Defeat, and 
the ill- Conduct of his Brother Conſul ; Mar- 


cus Marcellus, the noble Circumſtances of whoſe 


Death had ſuch an effect upon the Savage Car- 
thaginians themſelves, that they took care he 
ſhould be decently Interr'd. Tis inſufferable 
that Old Age, Learning, and Philoſophy, in 
Conjunction, ſhould not have a ſufficient Influ- 
ence to diſarm thoſe Fears which cannot make 
their way into the Heart or the Head of ma- 
ny a young Fellow, that has never taſted 


of any thing, like a liberal, or indeed an or- 


dinary Education. Beſides, as far as Ican find 
by my ſelf, a Man may be cloy'd and ſurfeit- 
ed with one thing after another in this World; 
till it comes to that paſs with him that Life 
its ſelf ſhall lie upon his Hands. When 
we have outgrown our Nonage we have 


done with all the wonderful Intereſts and 


Concerns that buſied us in our Child-hood : 
When we are come up to a Maturity of Judg- 
ment and the Noon of Life, we give over the 
Projects and purſuits of our younger Years; 
and as Age gets ground upon us, we ſhift the 
Scene, forſake our former Choice, and enter 
upon the laſt Revolutton and Poſture of Life 
and Buſineſs, And this, in good time, as well 


— 
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as what went before, will grow ſtale and un- 
_ {avoury too; till upon the matter, Living 
becomes perfectly fulſome, and we're impati- 
ent to receive our Diſcharge: This is not 
all neither; For I muſt be fo free with my 
Friends, (and 1 hope no Offence ) as to diſco- 
ver the ſecret and ſerious Perſuaſion of my 
Soul to them, with regard to the ſtate of the 
Dead: and the nearer I approach towards 
making the Experiment, the clearer Proofs: 
and Aflurances I receive of the Theory. Let 
me tell you, it could never yet enter into my 
head, that any two ſuch illuſtrious and ſhining. 
Ornaments of Humane Nature, as were my 
very intimate Friends, the Fathers of Scipio, 
and Lælius, have loſt their Being. Undoubt- 
edly they muſt be Gainers by the Retreat; 
and made ſenſible that they never underſtood 
before what it is properly and indeed to live. 
At preſent we are all cloſe Priſoners, im- 


mur'd with Fleſh and Bones, and ty'd to the b 


toil and tendance of a miſerable but indiſpen- 
fable Servitude; the Soul being of a Divine 
or Celeſtial Nature, depos'd from its upper 
and original Sphere of Activity, or ( to 
Ipeak more properly) ptung'd into a Tene- 
ment of Dirt, a Situation, and Reſidence diſ- 
agrecable enough to a Being of an Immortal 
and Heavenly kind: Of which there is no bet- 
ter account to be given, than that it has pleas'd 
che Powers above to ſend our Souls into this 
. | lower, 
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lower World; to paſs their Obſervations not 

only upon the Regularity of that Oeconomy, and 

thoſe Revolutions which occur here, but alſo 
the Stupendious Diſtribution and the Perio- 
dical Courſes of the Superior Orbs, in order 
to the reducing the Speculation into Life and 
Practice. This is my Senſe and Opinion of 
the thing; and tho' the Reaſons and Argu- 
ments that are brought for it, have prin- 
cipally induc'd me to take it up, yet I 
am further Countenan'd and confirm'd in 


it by the Suffrages of the moſt eminent 
| Philoſophers. Pythagoras and his followers, 


diſtinguiſh'd long ſince by the Name of 
the Italick School, or Sect, (as indeed they 
might be connted more properly our Fellow- 
Natives than our Neighbours) aſſerted (as 
Tradition ſays) that the Souls of Men are fo 
many Effluvia or Emanations of the Divine 


$ Efſence, or the great Soul of the Univerſe. 


And I have yet received more Light and Sa- 
tisfaction in this Enquiry from thoſe Notions - 
and Inferences, which Socrates, Maſter as he 
was of a matchleſs and ſuperlative Wiſdom, . 
if Apollo may be believ'd,” tome few Hours be- 
fore he ſuffer'd, built upon in his Diſcourſe _ 
of the Soul's Immortality: To be plain, 
when I reflect upon the Powers and Ener- 
gies of the Soul, the Facility and Suddenneſs 
of its Operations, the Compaſs of the Memo- 
ry, the Sagacity and Reach of the delibera- 


NS 
tive Faculty; and what a variety of Sciences, 


Arts, Inventions, andstratagems it harbours, for 
my Life I cannot underſtand how the Seat and 


Subject of theſe Qualities and Qualifications, 


ſhould be liable to Diſſolution or Extinction: 


And then too the Ferment and Action of the 


Soul 1s undiſcontinued and perpetual, and as 
it actuates it ſelf by a Principle of Motion eſ- 


ſential to the Nature of it, ſo *tis impoſlible 


it ſhould interrupt its own Circulation, till it 
becomes unbenevolent and falſe to its own 
Being. *Tis withal of an Univocal, Un- 
compounded Nature, aad there's nothing in 


it Diſſimilar: It muſt therefore be Indiviſi- 


ble, Indiſſoluble. Once again, tis moſt un- 
accountable how, when we are young Pupils, 
and put early to the moſt intricate and per- 
plexing Studies, we ſhould as readily and fa- 
miliarly apprehend ſuch a Multitude of Ideas, 
and Conſequences, as if that were not the firit 
time we had met with them, but a Recogni- 
tion and Revival of our former Acquaintance, 
valeſs we had made a very conſiderable Pro- 
ficiency before we came into this World, So 


much for Plato. Turn to Xenophon, and ſee it r 


how Cyrus the Elder delivers himſelf upon his 
Death-bed : My Dear Children, ſays he, When 


J am taten from you, beware of entertaining any ff 


ſuch raſh Concluſion, as if I kad not ſtill a Be- 
ing elſewhere, Ever ſince you have known me, you 
could never get. a fight of my Soul; and yet you 


—— — 
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made no difficulty of Believing your Father bad one 
within him, upon Evidence of the Effect: So that 
you will have as much Reaſon hereafter to be ſatis- 
fied that it has not loſt its Evidence, tho' you don't 


” ſee it. And indeed, to what end or purpoſe do we 


I give our ſelves the trouble of erecting Monuments, 
; | and Dedicating honourable Trophies, to the Merit 
. | of Men that bave been Valuable and Eminent ; or 
> | how could the Savour of their Memory be ſo long 
t preſerv d; were it not for ſomething extraordina- 
1 Jin the very Souls of them that perpetuates their 
- | Intereſt, and makes them ſurvive themſelves. I 
1 could never apprehend bow, ſo long as the Soul is 
asd in the Carcaſs, ſhe may properly be ſaid to 
ide; or ſuppos'd to die when ſhe's ſet at Liberty, 
s, Ie why ſhe muſt neceſſarily be ſtripd o Ca- 
-. | pacitzes upon quitting ſo groſs and ſtupid a Ve- 
i- bicle; nay, bow ſhe can attain the free Uſe and 
s, Ithe full Perfection of them, till ſhe's diſengag d 
& om the Droſs that hung about her, and reſtor d 
i- Ito her genuin Strength and Practice. And as for 
e, every thing elſe that enters into the Subſtance and 
o Compoſition of our Nature; we ſee with our Eyes 
50 Iubat becomes of it when Soul and Body diſunite; 
it reverts immediately to the general Bank out of 
wbich it was lent us. Only the Mind or Soul 
xiſts and acts Inviſibly, as well when it removes, 
is while it abides in the Body. Further yet; Can 
ve deſire a more Empbatical Teſs of the bigh Dig- 
ity and Excelizncy of her Nature, than the Soul 
t ſelf vouchſafes a Man in the Silence of Sep, 

| | ne. 
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the proper Emblem and Reſemblance of Death, In 
when, perceiving ber ſelf pretty well Di ſengag d, Ib 
and at ber own Command, ſhe takes the Qpportuni- It 
ty of loobing abroad; and getting Intelligence of re- | a 
mote Events? This plainly ſhews, bow Matters Ib 
will go with her, when ſhe has procur d her Enlarge- Ite 
ment. Nom then, if all this be true, t will be your It! 
Duty, my Sons, to conſider your Father, as calld Im 
up into the Society and Condition of the Superiour as 
Powers, and to pay bim a ſuitable Reyerence and | w 
Homa e. Or, if ſoit is, that Soul and Body pe- w 
viſb together; at leaſt preſerve a Scrupulous and | m 
Filial Regard to his Memory, and be ſure, yougea 
cannot otherwiſe acquit your ſelves herein, unleſs It 
all your Thoughts, Words, and Actions, are go- of 
Dern d by an entire Devotion and Reſignation to the || ſhi 
Pleaſure of that Providence that ſuperintends and w- 
Supports ſuch a Miraculous Order and Harmony in I th. 
_ tbe viſible World, Theſe were Cyrus's InſtruQi-Jro: 
ons to his Sons at parting. Let me now, th 
(with your Permiſſion ) recommend a fewſwe 
more of my own Reflexions and Sentiments.ſthe 
Scipio! thoſe many memorable Efforts andfjmo 
Services, in right of which the great Names it b 
of Paullus your Father, your two Grandfa- 
thers, Paullus and Afi icauus, and Africanus lor 
Father and Unkle, not to croud your Earfry 
with a Catalogue of Worthies, challenge alÞpur 
Eſteem and Acknowledgments at the handſſon 
of their Succeſſors for ever! Will any Madld 
pretend to tell me, they would ever — Wie! 
ma 
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„made a motion towards them; had they not 
„been inwardly aſſur'd that they had a Proper- 
ty in Futurity, and ſhould be Partiesconcern'd 
after they were Dead and gone? Or to ſay the 

s beſt of my ſelf; as all Old People are allow'd 
Ito Magnifie their own. Pretenſions, do you 
think I would have hurry'd and tormented 
d my ſelf, in Camp and City, Night and Day, 

7 as I have done, were the Reputation and Re- 
d ward of all my Pains and. Trouble to ſtop ſhort 
e- with me at the Grave? Might it not have ſeem'd . 
1d much more ad viſeable to ſit ſtill and live at my 
o eaſe, and leave perſons and things to themſelves? 
eſ It cou'd not be: My Soul had been taking a view 


o- of the Coaſt, and was clearly ſatisfyd ſhe _ 


the mould underſtand what tis to live, when ſhe. 
ma ſwas got into another World, and not till 
in then. Nor ſhould we always find the moſt gene- 
Ai · rous Souls ſo very aſpiring, and ſo hot upon 
u, the Scent of Eternal Fame and Reputation, 
ew were not Immortality eſſential to them. Then 
ts. there's another thing; A wiſe Man is ever 
andffmoſt willing to die; and a Fool cannot like 
v4 t by any means. The Reaſon's plain, becauſe - - 
Pourney, and diſcovers how bleſſed a Coun- 
Zarſtry he's going to, while tother's dim and 
 alpurbliad, and can't look forward. O how I. 

andYong, methinks, to be converſing with m 
Maſpid Acquaintance the dear and honour'd Fa- 
wt hers of Lelixs and Scipio; and — 5 
na Fa | : rein- 


e one ſces before him to the end of his 
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freſhingformer intimacy's,to ſtrike upnew with 
all the noble and elevated Souls 1 have ever. 
read or heard of, or had occaſion to celebrate 8 
in my Writings! To this Company and Con- 
dition I am preparing to take my Flight; Let I; 
no Body try their Skill, to detain the Old P. 
Man, No Reſtaurative Magick be practicd iti 
upon Pelias ! I have held out the Race, and J Le 
don't deſire to be brought again to the Start- 0 
ing- Poſt; and if Heaven ould graciouſly make 1 
me this overture; you have a mind tot, you 
ſhall be remanded to a ſtate of Infancy and go to fl 
Nurſe again. I ſhould humbly and earneſtij I 
pray to be excns'd. For what is there inf" 
Life? ! had almoſt added, But Vexation 2 
and Sorrow. Be it ſo, that's the beſt on't ſtill, 
we ſhall be ſure either to have enough on't, or 
not too much. Do not miſtake me for a Muti- 
neer neither: I am not in the number of the 
many, both Learned and unlearned, that groulf 
over Life. My Conſcience tells me ſhe can 
give a pretty good account of my Time, and 
therefore I have no reaſon to be ſorry I havef 
tid it. Life at the moſt is ſo far from be- 
ing a State of nom and abiding Continuanceſſ® 


that tis really. no more than a Baiting- time, o 
. a Halt upon the Road: My Foot is already ir 
the Stirrup, and I leave this World, not as af 
Man would leave his Manſion-Houſe, but his 
Inn. How long art thou coming, Avſpicions] 
Hour? When Pm to be releas'd out of theſt}'** 
9 FE | Ter- 
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rerritories of Dirt and Diſtraction, and in- 
s corporate in the Sacred Society of the great 
teouls above; when together with all thoſe ex- 
. Itraordinary Perſons I mention'd before, I ſhall | 
er lnave my own dear Cato again to bear me Com- 
13 (pany 3 yes, that Mirrour of Piety and Ver- 
ue, that incomparable young Man ! Whoſe 
Lor it ſnould have been, by the Courſe of 
. Nature, to pay the laſt Office at his Father's 
ke Obſequies, which the Will of Heaven appoint- 
d his Father to adminiſter at his: Vet at the 
ame time the Soul of him was ſo far from 
nvitting all Knowledge of me, or concern for 
me, that as it mounted it carried off his Fa- 
on kther's Idea, and with an infallible Security, 
il. {that my Soul in due time was to ſteer the fame: 
A Tourſe, and land on the ſame Shoar. And 
„ therefore if ſome People have wonder d how 
chel could bear ſo trying an Affliction ſo chear- 
oul Rally, they might have known, that it was not 
can kv Effect of Impaſſiveneſs and Inſenſibility, 
andbut I carried in my Thoughts this reviving 
vet leditation, that though we were at a diſtance. 
From one another for the preſent, ere longw-e 
hould meet again. By this time, Gentlemen, 
ſuppoſe the Wonder's over, and you may 
ide ſufficiently inſtructed to account for that 
:ſineſs and Serenity, nay that Delight and 
. Flcaſure which crown theſe hoary Temples. 


Jerhaps I may be too Confident and Over- 
heſeeaned in the Point of the Souls Immortali- 
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ty; if fo, *tis at leaſt a very obliging Error; 


and I am fo heartily in love with it, that I} 


would not be diſabus d, methinks, for the 
World. Or ſuppoſe the mean-Spirited Pro- 
feſſors in the right, and that Death will not 
be Compounded with. I'm ſafe enough ill; 
and when the Controverſy's once turn'd to 
Matter of Fad, let my Learned Adverſaries 
Triumph if they can. In a word; Tis 
th Life, as tis with other things, a mode- 
te Meaſure and- Quantity does beſt ; and 
whether there's another Life in Reverſion, or 
not. He that thinks much of Putrefying, when 
tis time, is his own Enemy. Old Age is the?) 
_ laſt Reſult, the Clinching Scene of the Play; 
and if we don't grow Sick on't by that time 
 weſhould be glad however, if we could fair 
ly get out of the Houſe betimes, and eſcapq ſa 
the Hurry. I have now-explain'd my ſelf atfSo 
large upon the Subject propos'd, and ſhall adQw] 
no more but my Wiſhes (Gentlemen) thafſm: 
your ſelves may live to give Teſtimony, upoſſſti. 
alate and full experience to the Truth of thibe: 
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Tullys Lacliusz 


1 ESSAY upon FRI ENDSHIP: 
off Addreſs'd to Titus Pomponins Atticus: 


Was ſeldom that Quintus Mucius 
the Augur, whenever an opportu- 
- nity offer'd it ſelf in Converſation, 
airy _ left any pleaſant remarkable paſe 
capgiages unremember'd wherein Cains Lelius, his 
f aljSon in Law, had been a party concern d; and 


add whenever he had occaſion to ſpeak of him, 
thaimade no ſcruple at all of giving him the Di- 
poſſtinftion of Lelius the Wiſe. Now it having. 
f thibcen my good Fortune, ſo ſoon as my Age 
and. Underſtanging were fit for't, to be re- 
commended by my Father to the Care and 
Tuition of Scævola, with poſitive Inſtructions, 
Fat no time to withdraw my ſelf, upon any 
4 account, from the good Old Man's immediate 
Inſpection, unleſs when either his or my own 
affairs were ſuch as would juſtifie the neceſſity 
of my Abſence: by this means ( as in truth I 
1 ee 
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it addreſs'd my ſelf with all imaginable Dili- 
gence, under the Wing of ſo intelligent and 


| | able a Maſter, to make the moſt of my Ad- 
is vantage ) it came naturally in my way, and 
is follow'd of courſe, that. I ſhould treaſure up 
i in my Memory as well his weighty and ſolid 
Arguments upon this and that Queſtion, as 
i" his Curſory Sentences and Appoſite Suggeſti- 
ons. After his death, being ſenſible (and [ 
will be bold to ſay it) that he had not left a 
Koman behind him of greater Abilities or 
ſtricter Morals than his Nameſake Scævola 
the Pontifex, I threw my ſelf upon him. But 
i at preſent to keep cloſe to our Augur, and] 
[| reſerve what the Character of the Pontifex| ! 
1 challenges, for another place: Among other] 
[| - Topicks and Occurrences which [I have heard] 
him talk upon, as he was ſitting (I remem- 
ber) one time in his Elbow-chair, (my ſelf 
and two or three more of his Cabinet Council] D 
preſent) he begun to lay himſelf out upon an 
unhappy Buſineſs, which made a great noiſe 
y about that time. You may remember, Sir, 
or rather 'tis impoſſible but you ſhould, for] 
you and Publius Sulpicius were very great to- 
gether, how ſtrangely the World was ſtar- 
tled and ſcandaliz d at the example of that Ir- 
reconcilable and mortal Hatred which that]! 
Gentleman, when he was Tribune of the 
Commons, vow'd againſt the Conſul Quintus 
Pompeius, who had ever been his deareſt en 
| Friend io 
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ir Friend and inſeparable Confident. And this 


2 happen'd to be ſuch a ſubje& of Diſcourſe as 
150 lay'd a very fair invitation in Scævola's way 
| to favour vs with the particulars of that Phi- 


ig loſophical Lecture, which Lalius (and, as it 


as happen'd, Aſricanus had not been dead many 
ti. days) read about Friendſhip, to Scævola him- 


II ſelf and Caius Fannius ¶ Marcus's Son.) that 


+ 2 | had Marry'd another of his Daughters, I fix d 
or | in my Memory the ſubſtance of the Diſſerta- 
ola tion, and have now committed it roga Paper 
zut] in a Form and Method of my own Chooſing: 
nd| that is to ſay, I have brought the Triumdi- 
fer] late out upon the Stage in their own proper 
her] Perſons; and ſo you will not be troubled 
ardl with Repetitions of Says J, and ſays be, and 
m- 1 agam: Beſide that it gives Lite and 
ſelfl Beauty to an Argument when *tis work d upon 
ncillby way of Conference, and looks as if it 

| came directly from the Months of the Mana- 
oiſel sers. As for the Inducement that reconciled 
Sir. me to a good opinion and a favourable hope 
forlof the Undertaking, you cannot but know 


to-fit, Atticus, when you recolle& how you have 


tar-Ius d your intereſt with me, time after time, 


Ir- Ito the purpoſe of trying my skill upon the pre- 


chat ſent Theme, and withal, that as the Obliga- 
theſſfions and Origin of Friendſhip are things of 


tus ſuch a nature that they ought to be univerſally 


reſt lend perfectly underſtood, fo the Conſidera- 
end tion of them is no more than what is * 


LES 
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and due to the Claim of that Intimacy that is 
it between us, and 'tis a ſatisfadion to me that 
it while I was projecting to my ſelf the Publick 
| 
| 


Good, in compoſing this Eſſay, I did it at 

i your motion and inſtance. To go on: I 

it thought it juſt and proper in my Cato Major, 
i} that little Tra& which is dedicated to you | 
concerning Old Age, to ſpeak by the mouth 
| of Old Cato and put the cauſe wholly in his 
hands, not knowing where to find a Proxy 
better authoriz'd or qualify'd to comment 
| upon the pretenſions of Age, than one that was 
| ſo long acquainted with it, and ſuch a ſingu- 
lar Grace and Credit to it: and for the very 
i fame reaſon | have pitchd upon Lælius (of 
if whoſe entire Confidence and entercourſe of 
Affections with Publius Scipio, Tradition and 
Fame have reported ſo much) as a Repreſen- 
tative, in my opinion, well appointed to de- 
liver you his own Reflexions and Concluſions 
about the nature of Friendſhip, as my Tutor 
Scevola receiv'd and ſecur'd them at the firſt 
hand from himſelf. And it muſt be confeſs'd 
this Dramatical way of ſubſtituting the Names 
and Authority of Perſons that have been moſt 
eminent in their Generations to recommend 
our Sence, is ſtrangely Pathetical and Affect- 
ing: inſomuch that upon reviewing that little 
performance of mine about Old Age, I have 
really forgot my ſelf, and taken it for granted] ; 
that Wü] was reading was Cato's own. M/ 
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Subject Then was it ſelf a ſufficient Intimation 
and Motive to prefix your Name to what I 
had to ſay upon it, as I conſider'd how far it 
reach'd your Cale: So now again, with an eye 
upon the relation you bear both to the Mat- 
ter and the Author, I reſign my ſelf once 
to you 1a theſe Papers about the buſineſs of 
Friendſhip: Upon the former occaſion *twas 
Cato that harangu'd you, one of the moſt 
Underſtanding, as well as the Oldeſt Men of 
his Time: Upon this, your Buſineſs is with 
Lelius, the Wiſe and Judicious Lælius (as he 
was call'd ) that Noble Inſtance of a perfect 
Friendſhip. Let me beſeech you therefore to 
ſhut me out of your Imagination, and verily 
to perſwade your ſelves. that Zelius ſpeaks to 
you. Africanus is ſnppos'd to be lately Dead: 
ſo Caius Fannius and Quintus Mucius come upon 
a Viſit of Condolence to their Father in Law. 


The viſitants clear the way for a full and free 


Diſquiſition concerning Friendſhip, (to which 
Head ( as you'll perceive in the reading) 
'tis wholly confin'd ) and Lelius undertakes 

Fan. Undoubtedly, Sir, Africanus was a Man 
of much Merit,of as extraordinary Vertues and 
conſpicuous Accompliſhments as ever liv'd. 
At the ſame time do your Self the juſtice too, 
not to overlook thoſe Evidences, the World 
is proud to give you, of the peculiar and pro- 
found Eſteem we all conceive of your Car- 
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riage and Capacity, and how implicitly w 
are yours. Whether we mention, or only 
think of him, the Sirname of WISE is 
Lelius's CharaCteriſtick , and only his. Tis 

true, Marcus Cato had ſome years ago the ſame 

Diſtinction given him, and ſo (we underſtand ) 
had Lucius Atilius heretofore. But then the 
reſpective Excellencies or Qualifications which 
happen'd to render theſe Two worthy of it 
look'd another way. Atilius ow'd it to his 
Judgment and Practice in the Civil Law; 
Cato to his great Experience and Knowledge 
of the World, he had eſtabli hed his reputa- 
tion by the many Proofs and Inſtances he gave 
both to the Senate and the Bench of his Sagacity 
in Deliberating, bis Reſolution in Proſecut- 
ing, and his quickneſs in Replying: Now 
Theſe were the Recommendations that obtain'd 
him the Title of the Wiſe, and not till he 
grew in years neither. Whereas your Cha- 
lenge and Property, Sir, in this Denoinination 
runs upon all four: The Learning you are 
Maſter of, and the Pains you have taken for't, 
as well as the Enemies of your Genius and 
the Example of your Probity and Sobriety 
have purchas'd it. You are not what we 
ſtile you, Sir, in the ordinary Sence and 
Meaning, but upon a higher line of Compari- 

ſon, and in the acknowledgment of the learned 
and the leading part of Mankind, above the 
Definition and Standard of a Grecian Sage, 
e 3 tho 
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tho he ſhould be one of the mighty Seven too, 
(and yet theſe went for more than they were 
worth, if goodCriticks ben't out in their notion 


of Wiſdom.) One of them however, the great 


Athenian, had it (we are ſure ) under the at- 
teſtation of the Oracle; That there was not 
a Wiſer Mortal upon the face of the Earth. 
Be it ſo; *Tis ſtill to our apprehenſions a ma- 
nifeſtation of a marvelous Wiſdom, that you 
contrive to have all your Effects and Circum- 
ſtances collected within your ſelf, and keep For- 
tune under the Diſcipline of Virtue. This being 
ſo very well known has made many People in- 
quiſitive (and I preſume Seevola has been 
ask'd the Queition as otten as I) how Lelius 
takes the loſs of Africanus; eſpecially becauſe 
when we had our laft Philoſophical Conſult, 
about the beginning of the Month, in Brutus's 
Garden, you were out of the way, tho none 
of the Society us'd to be ſo punctual to Time 
and Duty as your ſelf. 1 
Sce v. Fis true, Sir, what Fannius tells 
you; I have been often ask d to that effect: 
and my Anſwer is always ready, that as excel- 
ent a Perſon as he was that's gone, and as 
dear and true a Friend as you had of him, ſo far 
as I could perceive, you carry d it off very well; 

not but you ſeemed in ſome meaſure to give 
way to the Impreſſion, ſo far as the Gent leneſs 
and Benignity of your Conſtitution might de- 
cently prevail with you; and ia excuſe for 
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your not appearing at our late Philoſophical 
Conference, that it was not any dejection of 
Mind; but an Indiſpoſition of Body that hin- 
der'd your coming. | 

Lel. You did me juſtice, my Friend; Be- 


lieve me, I am better determin'd to my Duty 


than thatany Diſappointmentor Miſadventure 


ſhould put me out of my road, when I am 


engag'd in a good Work, provided I have 
health and ſtrength enough to follow it. And 
if I am not miſtaken, the Man that drops 


the main Buſineſs for any croſs Accident what- 


ſoever, wants Ballaſt extreamly, and has 


nothing of a Soul in him. As for you, Fan- 
nus, and the kind things you are pleaſed to 


ſay of me; I thank you for the good meaning, 
tho the Blazon is more than I dare aſſume or 


' aſpire to. On the other hand, in my opinion, 


you detra& too much from Cato. Once for 
all, if ever there was any Man (and I ſcarce 
believe there has been) that was properly 
Wiſe, it muſt have been Cato. Among a thou- 
ſand to mention a ſingle Indication of this; 
Who could have born up like him under the 
loſs of a Son? ' There were indeed the Inſtan- 
ces of Paulus and Gallus, both within my Re- 
membrance and Knowledge: but then Cato 
Caſe and theirs was very different: the Chil- 
dren they parted with were but young little 
Creatures; Cato's Comfort was full grown, 
a very deſerving and an admired Gentleman. 
| on a Upon 
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Upon the matter, there is no reaſon why 


even Apollo's grand Prodigy of Wiſdom ſhould 


take the right-hand of Cato the former has 


his Precepts to plead, the latter his Practice. 
Next, Gentlemen, to join iſſue with you 
both in reference to my own particular, what 
the Philoſophers will think of me for own=- 
ing ſo much, I know not, but to be plain with 

you, my Conſcience would flie in my Face if 
I ſhould pretend that I am not troubled at 
Scipio's Death. It muſt needs diſcompoſe me, 
to have taken my long 2nd laſt farewel of a 
Friend, ſo effectually and entirely ſuch that 
has no Man, I am confident, ever had ; ſono 
body, perhaps, will ever have ſuch another: 


Still I have my Remedy at the worſt: and 


among other Arguments of Comfort and Re- 


lief, I chear up my ſelf with this yery Con. 


cluſion (in contradiction to that Prejudice 


and Error which makes the generality of Peo- 


ple take on ſo piteouſly for departed Friends) 
that Scipio has been no looſer by the turn, 
whatever Lelius may have been the worſe for't. 


And whoever 1s impatient upon his own ſcore, 


demonſtrates himſelf to be no bodies Friend 
but his own. Scipio has had fair Play, and 


fetch'd in a wide Extent of aps op wn and 2 
or Immorta- 


Glory, Diſcounting his proſpect 


lity (and his Modeſty would ſcarce give him 
leave to expect it ) could any Man have hop'd 
for either more or better Pledges of Heaven's 
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Bounty and Favour than Scipio obtained? His 
Childhood promiſed ſuch extraordinary 
events, that all his Countrymen thought 
their Preſages of him could never run high 
enough ; and it appeared they were not 
miſtaken, as he drew on to a maturity of 
Age. This was he that never preſented him- 
ſelf a Candidate for the Conſular Power, and 
yet was twice inveſted with it; the firſt time 
before he was old enough to. take it upon him, 
had not the Rule been diſpenſed with : the 
ſecond, within the right Period in relation 
to himſelf, though too late, as it might have 
prov'd; for the preſervation of the Publick. 
This was he that level'd the two Cities That 
nad qtherwiſe enſlaved the great Empreſs of 
the World, and ſo at once put an end to the 
edi Royle” wr Fe LP hr tofnr⸗ Competition. 


Not to ex atiate upon the Equality and 
Sweetneſs of. his Temper, his Courteſy and 
Beneficence, his Deference and Dutyfulneſs to 
his Mother, his Liberal Generoſity to his 
Siſters, his Fatherly Tenderneſs and Bounty 
towards his Relations and Dependants, and 
that Religious Equity and Ingenvity obſer vd 
by him in all his Dealings and Tranſactions. 
His Example and Eminence in theſe reſpects 
are well-known and ſelf-evident; and how 
cordial an Eſteem and Value the Publick held 
his Perſon in, appear'd as remarkably and 
2dvagtageouſly in the Face and Voice of that 
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ay univerſal Sorrow, at his Funeral. Judge now 
4 what a Point Scipio had gain'd, if Providence 
h | had pleas d to continue him here ſome few 
> years longer? Tis true, what Cato about a 


\f | Year before his Death made out very clearly, 
in a ſet Diſcourſe to Scipio, and my ſelf, that 
q Old Age is not ſo uncomfortable a thing as 
we think it; but neither can we ſay that ſuch 
a Vigour and Activity belong to it, as were 
in Scipio. So that upon the whole, his 
Greatneſs and his Felicity were entire: and 
a he faild in none, either of the Perfecti- 
ons or Privileges that are Compatible 
to the Life of Man. And then when he: 
came to die, the ſtroak of Separation was 
ſo ſuddain, and ſoon over, that he had not 
time to feel it. What it ſhould be, that vi- 
olent Malignancy that carry'd him off, I will 
not pretend to determine: What the World 
thinks it was, T need not tell you. Thus 
much at leaſt ] am very ſure of, that in all 
that continual Series of Honour, Succeſs, and 
Triumph, which run through the Life of Pub- 
lius Scipio, ne er any Day ſhin'd brighter upon 
him than his laſt but one, when in the Evening, 
after the Senate roſe, all the Members of it in 
a Body, accompany'd by ſeveral of the Allies 
and Confederates of Rome ; and particularly 
by all the Latins that were in Town, condu- 
fed him to his Houſe; which ſeems to me 
ſuch an Authoritative, forcible Atteſtation 
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of ſomething very uncommon, and highly ve- 
nerable in the Man, as imply'd his Soul was to 
cohabit with the Deities and not deſcend into 
the common Region. Let me here obſerve 
by the way, that I could never yet ſwallow 
the modern Opinion, as if the Soul did not 
farvive the Body, but Death made a full end of 
us. The Ancients, as well of other Coun- 
tries as our own, were they that inſtituted 
Religious Offices and Ceremonies, in behalf 
ot the Dead, which they would certainly have 


tet alone, had they. not verily ſuppos'd that 


the Efficacy of them extended to the Ob- 
jects, and that Authority in general weighs 
moſt with me, as does in particular, T hers, 
That had once "their Habitation in this Cor- 
ner of the World, and diſſeminated their 
Principles of Morality over Magna Gracia, 
then in a proſperous Condition, tho? now in 

a manner Waſte and Ruined. And fo the 


Judgment and Determination likewiſe of that 


wonderful Perſon that had the Primacy of 
Human Wiſdom, aſcrib'd to him by the Del- 


phick God, and was not one of thoſe that skip 


backward 'and forward between the Affirma- 
tive and the Negative; but ſtood to his Aſ- 
ſertions, Uniformly and Reſolutely, That the 
Soul of Man is a Spiritual and Heavenly Sub- 
ſtance; that ſhe reaſcends to the Place of her 
Nativity and Origin when ſhe leaves the Bo- 

dy; and the more generouſly ſhe ſtands affe- 


cted 
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cted and diſpos d; returns with ſo much the 
more Expedition and Facility. This was Sci- 


piss Perſwaſion too, and accordingly in the 


Concluſion of that Debate about Political Go- 


vernment; which took him up three Days 


ſucceſſively, when Philus, Manilius, with ſeve- 
ral others were preſent, among the reſt my 
ſelf (and I remember, Scevola, I brought you 
along with me) when the Diſcourſe turn'd to 
the conſideration of the Soul's Immortality, 
he communicated thoſe Diſcoveries which 
were imparted by Africanus when he appear d 
to him one Night in a Dream; and as it hap- 
pen'd, very ominouſly, or rather by Im- 
pulſe, for he dy'd himſelf within a little time 
after. Upon ſuppoſition then, that Souls of 
a more diſtinguiſn'd and ſublime Nature, up- 
on their diſmiſſion out of this Cage, of a 


Carcaſs, fly upward with ſuch a natural, free 


Tendency ; there's no doubt but Scipio's found 
the Paſſage to Heaven as clear and eaſie as the 
beſt of them; and if ſo, *rwill denote more 
of Envy than Endearment, if we are grieved 
at his Tran/lation. Or in caſe *tother Do- 
ctrine carrys it, and the Faculties and Fun- 
ctions of the Soul and Body ceaſe at once; 
then is Death a Revolution, that has neither 
Good nor Harm in it; becauſe when all Sen- 
ſation's over, we are in Statu Quo, as if we 
had never been Born. And yet, at the ſame 
time, as to the Perſon we are ſpeaking of, 
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we have all the Reaſon in the World (and 


ſo will our Poſterity for ever) to thank Hea- 


ven for giving him his Being. So that for his 
Part, I ſay ir once again, he has been as in- 


dulgently dealt by, as he could deſire; My 


Lot has been a great deal the ſeverer Diſpen- 
ſation. I ſet out upon the great Road be- 
fore him, and therefore it might have been 


expected that I ſhould get in firſt, No matter, 
Scipio and I have paſſed our time together; 


His Converſation and Kindneſs have been the 


Bleſſing of my Life, and the remembrance 


vill be fo to the very end on't. In all E- 
mergencies and Managery, whether of Pub- 
lick or Private Concernment, we ſtill ated to- 
gether and were as one. Whether in the Town 


or inthe Trenches we were never aſunder. Our 


Aims and Undertakings, our Notions and In- 


clinations, and conſequently our Souls were 


the ſame. In ſhort, were it real and deſer- 
ved, that high Conceit and Opinion which | 


Fannius would make me believe the World 
profeſſes of Læliuss Wiſdom, *twould not 


yet pleaſe me half ſo well as the Preſumpti- 
on [I entertain, That the Friendſhip of Scipio 


and Lælius, ſhall ſtand e ver laſtingly upon Record. 


This is a very agreeable and exhilarating Pro- 
ſpect indeed The Hiſtory of the World has 
not above Three or Four compleat Inſtances 
of ſuch a Union, and I'm apt to flatter my ſelf 


that the moſt remote Generations may find 


- ours added to the Number, Fan. 
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Fan. Undoubtedly Sir, they will in the 
mean time, as we are all at leiſure, and it 
happens that Friend ſhip is what you are talk- 


king of, we; ſhall eſteem it a mighty Favour, 


my Brother Scævola yon may be ſave; as well 
as my ſelf) if (according to your uſual Conde- 
ſcention, upon any Queſtion or Argument 
that's propos d, ta give the Enquirer what ſa- 
tisfacxion you can) you Il vouchſafe to inform 
our Underſtandings upon the matter of Friend - 
ſhip, what are your Sentiments and Obſerva- 
tions about the Nature of it, and by what. 
Directions and Maxims you'd have us pro- 
ceed in the contracting or the cultivation of 
18. r e 8 ES 
Scæv. To ſpeak for my ſelf; Sir, I am a 


joint Petitioner with Fannius, and if he had: 


not been too quick for me, I was: going to 
ſtart the ſame Propoſal my ſeif. You cannot 


imagine what an Obligation — 5 


Læl. Gentlemen, there needs not all this, 
and yet I know my ſelf fo well Jam almoſt 
afraid to venture. We are by our ſelves, 
*is true, and have time before us, and the 
Subject matter is very noble and inviting. 
But how can I look upon my ſelf as equal 


to the Undertaking. Tis only for Men well- 


read, and exercis d, ſuch as the Learned ones 
among the Greeks, to work up Illuſtrations 
and Solutions off-hand. There's more in an 
attempt of this kind than the World's 2 
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of, and no Man's fit for the Province, till hes 
Practic'd and Seaſon'd to't. And therefore 


your better way would be to make Applica- 


tion, for a general Account, and full Idea of 


this Argument, to -the -Men who, by Pro- 
feſſion, are prompt and ready at this ſort of 


Work. One Word, the ſum of what I ſhall 


inculcate, is, that this World affords not ano- 


ther Sympathy or relation of Conſequence or 


Satisfaction comparable to Friendſhip. No- 


thing is more accommodate and agreeable to 


Human Nature; nor of more Sovereign Uſe 
and Significancy, in either State of Life, 
the Proſperous or Adverſe. Firſt of all ] 
take it for a Poſtulatum, that there can be no 
ſuch thing but between Good Men, Not 


that I am as Delicate and Metaphyſical in my 


meaning here as others who ſpin the Thread fo 


fine, that tho? *twill hold in Speculation, *tis 


a Cobweb in Practice. None but a Wiſe' Man 
( ſay they) can be good, That's eaſily grant- 


ed. But then this Wiſe Man's Wiſdom muſt 
be ſuch a perfect and indefective one as Humane 


Nature was never yet able to compaſs; ſuch as 
has no place but in our Imaginations and Wiſh- 
es; whereas we are only concern'd for ſuch a 
Degree of Wiſdom as is conſiſtent with our 
common Imperfections, and | reducible: to 
Fact. Catus Fabricius, Marcus \Curins, Titus 
Coruncanius, were all Wiſe Men in the Appre- 
henſion of thoſe that liv'd before us, and yet 
no Body ſuppoſes them Refin'd and Conſum- 


_ mated 
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| | mated up to the Terms and the Teſt of theſe 


Inquiſitors. *Tis an Ethuſiaſtical and an ill-na- 
turd Account of Wiſdom, that Scheme of 


theirs; and let them e en make their beſt ont, 
provided 'twill paſs with them that the Per- 
ſons aforeſaid, were good and excellent Men. 
No, not a Word on't I beſeech you. There's 


no body, forſooth ! can be good for any 


thing that is not as wiſe as they'll have 


him to be! If you pleaſe, let us rather cut 
the Knot upon this Occaſion, and take 
things as we find them, As thus - Let 
us admit that definition, and theſe Marks of a 
Good Man, which are univerſally agreed up- 


on that he's a Man of unqueſtionable Integri- 


ty, Honour, Impartiality, Candour and Ge- 
neroſity; that governs his Appetites and Paſ- 
ſions, and is guilty of nothing like Iaſolence, 


Indecency, or Inconſiſtency, but perfe&ly _ 


obedient and conformable, (Humane Infirmi- 
ties apart) tothe Sovereign Rule or Index of 
Life, the Meaſures and Monitions of Nature. 


'Tis evident enough, I conceive, that we are 


all of us gotten and born to Society and In- 


corporation; and that the nearer any of us 


ſtand. to one another, in Degrees and Circum- 
ſtances of Proximity and Intereſt, the more 


immediate and exquiſite is the Concurrence 
and Commerce. Hence it is, that our Co n- 


try-men are dearer to us than Strangers, and 


our own Relations and Dependants, than thoje of 
a ſeparate Family. I his is no more than Na- 
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tural, an orderly Combination, and 'an Ami- 
ty of Courſe; and yet it has not always 
Depth and Strength enough. There's the 
Advantage peculiar to Friendſhip above eve- 
ry other Relation: I cannot be a Friend (tho? 
I maybe very nearly ally'd) to another, with- 
out loving, and being Belov'd ; which is fo 
_ Eſſential to Friendſhip, that they are really 
Convertibles; and twere well if it went a- 


long as neceſlarily with all Relations of Con ſan - 


guinity and Propinquity. 
But there is nothing that ſets out the Merit 
and Dignity of Friendſhip, more than this Re- 
flection, that it is the finer Parts or Quinte- 
ſcence Wrought- off of that general Society- 
ſhip and Correſpondence eſtabliſſd among 
Men by the' Law of Nature, the vital Flame 
and Spirit gather'd and fix'd in two or three 
individual Souls united. My Definition of 
it is this; A full and perfect Harmony and Com- 
plication of Intereſts and Judgments, whetber in 
matters reſpecting this World, or that above; ra- 
tified and guarded by all the Philtres of a recipro- 
cal Affection and Tenderneſs. Now this is ſuch 
2 Bleſſed;and Beneficial Privilege, that perhaps, 
( beſides Wiſdom it ſelf in the largeſt Senſe ) 
among all the Preeminences and Advantages, 
which Heaven has made vs Capable of in this 
World, we can ſcarce find a more valuable and 
important one. Some People of a different 
Kidney may give Riches the Preference; ano- 
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ther Party think better of Strength or Health ; 
a Third of Power; a Fourth of Honour and 
Grandeur ; a Fifth (and the moſt Numerous) 
of Pleaſure. As for the Four former Ad- 
vantages they are fickle and ſhort liv'd at the 


belt, Fortune's Play-things which ſhe diſpoſes 


of as ſhe pleaſes, without asking us leave; 
but for the Fifth, we refer you to Goats 
and Monkeys, Others there are, that make 
Virtue to be the Summum Bonwn, and are - 
highly to be commended for't; Nor is it to 

be deny d, that Virtae is the Parent and Ve- 


hicle of Friendſhif >, BAY, the very Life and 


Soul and Being a Vertue l fav, not that 


rn 


blazing overgrown Sl as ſome Philoio- 
phers have deſfcrib'd it, that [repreſent every 


ching bigger than the Life: but what we un 


derſtand and know to be ſo in the allow%d 


Meaning of the Word and Practiſe of the 
Thing. So the Pauli, the Cato's, the Galli, 
the Scipio s, the Phili; let us admit them, tho 


mortal Men, and ſubject to Frailties, to have DP 1 


been as they were always accounted, Worthy, 
Good Auen; and the Sinleſs Saints that live in 
Utopia, ſhall be left to feek their Fortune? 
Such good People therefore as theſe we have 
mention'd, find the beſt Account imaginable 
In the Offices and Communications of Friend- 
ſbip. For firſt * all, as Ennius ſays, A Man 


bad as good be of N World as want a kind 8 


n Ait 1 to be ir fr wi, aud confide in. 
4 There's 
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There's a Wonderful Comfort and Pleaſure | 
in't, a Companion that a Man can repoſe and | 
truſt his Thoughts with as freely and ſe- 
curely as with his own Soul. What ſhowd 
we be the better for the Sweets of Succeſs and 
Proſperity, if we had not a Partner at hand to 
. ſhare them with us? And how ſtrangely are Mi- 
fries and Misfor tunes alleviated by the Condo- 
lance of another, that takes them more toHeart 
than the Suffererhimſelf. Again every other Al- 
lotment or Branch of Man's Prerogative in this 
World has its reſpective Tendency and its de- 
terminate End. Thus Wealth is only geod for fe; 
Power to create Dependence and Obſequiouſneſs; 
Honours and the Enſigns of Significancy, to pro- 
cure Eſteem and Applauſe; Pleaſure to gratific 
Inclination; Health and Yigour, as it imports an 
Exemption from Pain together with the full force of 
our Faculties and Benefit of our Limbs, But the 
Conſequences and Profits of Friendſhip take in a 
large Circle of Variety : The Rays of it anſwer 
every point of the Compaſs and Reach every 
Climate-of the Globe; and there cannot be 
a Time when tis out of Seaſon, or becomes Diſa- 
greable. To be ſnort; Not Fewel and Fair-Ma- 
ter, (as the Proverb ſpeaks ) are things of | 
more univerſal Uſe and Application than] 
Friendſhip : that is, not that Superficial and 
Occaſional one which paſſes abroad for ſuch, 
and which carrys along with. it very engaging 
and very profitable Conſequences, but the 
- Genuin and Adequate, that perfect Os In- 

| ; e ſtances 
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ted once; and all Societies, whether Private 


FRA... 


; ſtances of which have ſo rarely appear'd. 


Such a Friendſhip as this ; how does it magni- 
fie and multiply the Luſtre of a Fortunate and 
flouriſhing Condition? and how effectually it 
ſoftens and qualifies a Calamitous Criſis, by 
interpoſing and taking the Bitterneſs off our 
Hands? There are a Thouſand Felicities and 
Opportunities of a moſt propitious impor- 
tance, ariſing from Friend/hip, but none of 
them ſtands us in greater ſtead, than the 
Power it has with it to raiſe our Hopes, to 
give us at leaſt promiſing Proſpects in View, 
to keepup the Spirits and Fortifie the Soul: 
Over and above that a Man's Friend is really 

his Mirrour; when he looks into him, he 

contemplates himſelf. Thus it is that Friends 
tho? never ſo far apart, keep one another Com- 
pany ; that they're well to paſs in the midſt 
of a Neceſſitous Condition; Robuſt and 
Healthy in ſpight of Pain and Diſeaſes ; and 
(which is the greateſt Paradox of all) that 
they're alive when they're Dead; ſo far forth, 
I mean, as a departed Friend continues with 
a Surviving one in the Reyerence he pays to 
the Memory, and the Regret he feels and ex- 
preſſes for the Loſs of him. And in'this ve- 


ry behalf, as the one is a happy Man Dead; 


So he that ontlives him is no leſs Venerable 
and Valu'd. To go on; Let but the Cement 
of mutual Affection and Benevolence be dilu- 


Or 
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or Civil, muſt fall in pieces, and the Acres 
lie fallow that belong to them. There is no- 
thing that illuſtrates the Force and Vertue of 
Love and Agreement more to Advantage than 
the Reſults of Diſſonancy and Diviſion: As 
where is that Family or Body Politick that 


can keep upon its Legs when *tis fhatter'd | 


with Animoſities and ſplits into Parties? This 
alone might ſuffice to teach us how much a 
good Underſtanding among our ſelves, and a 
Friendly Concern for one another conduce to 
the Safety and Happineſs of Human kind. 
We are told of a Learned Aprigentine, who 
maintain'd it for true Philoſophy in a certain 


Poetical Compoſition of his, that as Sympathy 
and Coincidence are the Phyſical Origin and Prin- 
cine of Collection and Cobæ on in the ſeveral 
Parts of the Univerſe, whether fixt or mo- 
ving; So Autipathy and Non-Conformity are the 
Principle of Diſſolution and Corruption. That 
ſo it is, every Man's common Senſe, Ordina- 


ry Obſervation, and Perſonal Experience may 


convince him. Hence it comes to paſs that 
as often as one Friend ſignalizes himſelf by 
expoſing Life or Fortune in lieu of another's, 
or at leaſt in common with him, the Reſoluti- 


on is fo loudly and plentifully extoll'd. 
When my Friend and Cronie Marcus Pacuuius s 
new Tragedy came the firſt Night upon the 
Stage, did not the Theatre rock again withthe 
_ Clappings and Shouts? The King * you 

2 | now 
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es | know was under an uncertainty about it, 
z. | which of the two Strangers was Oreſtes : 2 125 
of | des was ſet uvpon't to be Sacrific'd in the Read: 
n | of Oreſtes, and affirm'd it roundly that he was 
s | Oreſtes : while Oreſtes, for his part, labout d 
it | as carneſtly and vehemently to make it belie- 
4 | ved that he was the Man. This was no more 
than Repreſentation and Outſide ; and yet the 
Speculators ſhew'd themſelves. forward and 
warm, in expreſling their Approbation: If 
the Scene had been real, what would they 
have faid to it then? Now this was a fair 
| diſcovery of the meaning and the power 
Nature ? That the Example ſhould command 
a general Applauſe and Enconragement from 
theſe, that upon occaſion, would ſcarce have 
had the Covrage to imitate it. Having ad- 
vanc'd thus far into the Merits of the Cauſe, _- 
that is, as far as I dare to meddle in't; =: 
hereI ſtop, and as for any other Suggeſtions 
or Hints, (as I am ſenſible there are not few 
of them) relating to the Point in hand, let 
me recommend you Gentlemen, to their In- 
formation, whoſe proper Office and Calling it 
, is, to ſet things of. this Nature in their true 
| Light. 4 tz of phe 
Fan J beſeech you, Sir, gratifie us with 
» [| your own Growth, I have often had the 
5 I Curioſity to court the Aſſiſtance of thoſe A- 
| tits, and have heard what they ſaid with 
| Pleaſure; but you take another-gueſs Method 
W 
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with your Argument, and give it a different 
Air. 5 
Scev. What wou'd you have ſaid then, b 
Brother, if you had been along with us, in 
Sci pioꝰs Garden when the Diſputation went N 
forward about the Nature of Civil Government, * 
our great Inſtructour here, ſo very ſolidly © 
and rationaly aſſerted the Obliga ations of Equi- 2 
ty and Juſtice againſt Philus's elegant and it 
plauſible train of Objections! 8 
ann. That a Gentleman of ſuch an Inge- 
nuous and Impartial Conduct fhou'd be able f n 
to juſtifie Fair-Dealing, has nothing of ſur- te 
r 
" Scav. And does it look more unaccounta- 
dle that the Man who has eſtabliſh'd himſelf 
an Immortal Name and Reputation upon an 
Honeſt, a Religious, and a ſteady Diſcharge 
of all the Duties of an entire Friendſhip, ſhould I 7. 
be provided to explain himſelf 3 
upon this Argument? 
Lel. Enough! enough This is carrying all 
before you; And yet if you had preſt your - 
Int any other way, you muſt have gain'd I gt 
it; the Reaſonableheſs of the Requeſt in it f. 
ſelf, no leſs than the Intereſt of the Petitio- m 
ners in the Party ſollicited, forbidding me to || v 
In 
| 
W 
w 


diſcourage ſuch a commendable Motion and 
Enquiry from two ſuch near Relations. To 
proceed therefore; The firſt and principal 
Querie, fa as it "oy always occur'd i in the . 

. - 5 0 


} it may be queſtion'd, I ſay, whether Friend- 


And indeed it is notoriouſly the Iſſue of a 


[ 95 1 
of my Meditations upon the preſent Subject) 
is this, whether Entercourſes of Friendſhip be 


bottom d upon the Neceſſities and Inſufficiency 
of Individuals, that is to ſay, whether it is one 
Man' sIntention in commuting good Offices with: 
another, to Reap that Profit. and Compaſs 
thoſe Ends which: he cannot obtain without 
an Abettor; nor his Aſſiſtant without him. 


bip is the Reſult: of any ſuch Origine as this. 


much more Honourable Principle, antecedent 
to any ſuch in its Virtue and Operation, anda 

more immediate Dictate and Admonition of 

Nature. Tis Amor Love; Whence the verx 
Word Amicitia, Friendſhip ; ; the Charm that 

unites Affectious, and Eindles a Zeal of pro- 

moting mutual ] ntereſts. *Tis enough toward 

ſecuring the main Chance, and - feathering. 

our Neſts, a Shew or O Oſtentation of Friend- 
ſhip, the " Officiouſneſs of a Sycophant. But 
Gloſs and Varniſh are repugnant to the Be- 
ing of true Friendſhip, which is all over 
Sterling and Free- choice: So that we can af- 
frm it, upon ſure grounds, that it is not ſo 
much from any Senſe of our Wants and 
Weakneſs, as from the natural Bent of our 
Inclinations that Friend/hip takes its Birth; and 
the Probability of any Gain or Advantages : 
we may make of it contributes very little to- 
wards hoe of that which commences from 
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4 ſmcere, voluntary, affeckionate Propmſity an 
| Converſion of Soul to Soul. The Vertue and 
Importance of this Principle is very diſcerna- 


ble alſo in the Animal World. It ſets forth 


it ſelf moſt remarkably in the Fondneſs which 
paſſes between the Old ones and their Off- 
ſpring, during the Infancy of the latter. But 
Human Nature expreſſes it in more Evident 


and lively Diſcoveries : As,firſt of all, in the pi-| 


ous and paſſionate Love of the Parent to the 
Child, and the Child the Parent ; the neglect or 
violation of which is Monſtrous. So, Second - 
ly, in that Concurrence and Harmony of Aﬀe- 
ctions which ſprings from a Likeneſs and Uni- 
formity of Moral Actions and Inclinations 


between this Man and tother, when they] 


ſhoot the Reſplendency of their Virtues up- 
on one another's Souls, till the Luminaries 
from either fide cloſe into one. It cannot be 

otherwiſe, til TER VE teaſes to be what it 
is, the moſt Attractive and Amiable Thing in 
the World. Hence we fall in love ſo frequent- 
ly with thoſe that we have never ſet Eyes up- 


on, purely from the Fame and Character 


of their Vertue and Probity. As who can avoid 
admiring and careſſing the very Names of Fa. 
brieius and Curius, tho? he never beheld their 
Perſons? or afford a favourable Thought to 
the Memory of a Tarquiu, a Spurius Caſſins, 
or a Melius? The two molt Formidable Ene- 
mies and accompliſh'd Generals that ever m= 
=» | : Pute 
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:d| puted with us, for Dominion and Sovereigg-ẽ 
id] ty were Pyrrbus and Hannibal. Pyrrbus had i] 
a- Honour and Integrity in him, and upon that | 
th] account has always extorted our good Opini- 

chi] on and Reſpect: Hannibal behav d himſelf bar= 
F-| barouſly and inhumanly, and no Roman will 

ut] ever mention him without Reſentment and 

nt Deteſtation. Now if Honeſty and Generoſi- 

di- ty have ſuch a Power over us that we cannot 

he forbear being Enamour'd with them, not only 

or] when we meet with them in Inſtances that we 

d-| were never acquainted with, but in others too, 

e-| of Men that have made it their Buſineſs upon 
11-| obſerving and ſcanning all the Excellent Quali- 
ns| ties and good Actions of ſuch worthy Per- 

ey] ſons, as it lies in our Power to ſtrike Ac- 
p-| quaintance and Unite with, they ſhou'd make 
ies] their way into the Soul. And by that time 
be| theſe Initial Impreſſions of Favour and Eſteem, 
it] by conſtant and continual Converſation, Ex- 
in] change of Benefits, and all the Overtacts and 
at Evidences poſlible of a Reciprocal Heartineſs 
p- and Confidence, have attain d their full Age 
ter and Strength, the Friendſbip Flame's out, in 
id | the moſt paſſionate and vigilant Ambition, 
Fa. between the Parties, to gratifie and oblige 
eir][ one another. To afcribe no better an Ori- 
tolginal to ſuch an Ardour as this, than a Scan- 
tineſs and Incompetency of Circumſtances, 
je- Jas if *rwere good for nothing but to ſtop a | 
if-| Gap and keep us furniſh'd, is to leſſen and ex- tl 


} 
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Poſe the Dignity of it extreamly. Beſides, if 


dt zhere were no more in it than this, *rwou'd 
| follow, that the more a Man ſtood in need of 
g Succours, he wou'd be fo much the better 


qualified and prepared for the Part and Pur- 

Poſes of Friendſhip; which is quite otherwiſe. 

For the fuller Dependance a Man has upon 

E| Himſelf, the more he has of his own' proper- 

il ly; that is, within himſelf, and the greater | 

1 Plenty of Proviſion his Vertue and Wiſdom F : 

have ſecur'd to him, the better Hand, and Y i 

the better Succeſs he will have, both at con- t 

tracting and cultivating an Alliance. kn c 

Matters go ſo ill with Africanus or with me, t 

that either he muſt have been at a loſs without j 

me,orl but for him? Never in this World. No, . 
81 


* 


*rwas purely the Greatneſs and Goodneſs of 

his Soul that wedded me to him; as on *tother 

part he thought, at leaſt, he ſaw ſomething ! 
_ agreeable and recommending in my Demea- | ſe 
n our, and this engag'd him to me: And ſo the I an 
longer we had known one another, and the cic 
I more we had convers'd, the better ſtill we up 
14 lov'd. I do not deny but our Union turn'd N. 
| - alſo to the Furtherance and Advantage of ff bu 
If our Private Concerns and Purſuits; But then I the 
i *rwas not any hope or Preconception of this || vit 
4 that kindled the Friendſhip. | Tis not for | we 
fu Conſiderations of Toll and Cuſtom, that Pub- nes 


| |  lick-Spirited Gentlemen do all the good they grc 
Wi can among their Neighbours ,-but all ſuchJand 
| latentions are fo very Rational and * 
e Fo -#c à ]] „ 
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ory in themſelves, that they cannot forbear 
entertaining and purſuing them. Liberality 
and Beneficence are above taking Intereſt. 
And ſo it is in the matter of Friendſhip; 
a Relation that is ſo far from being founded 
upon Mercenary Motives, that it overlooks 
all other Aims and Ends, but thoſe of an 
abſtracted and an abſolute Affection. Tis 
no matter for thoſe Brutes in Humane Shape, 
that make Pleafure the ſole Inducement, and 
the Sovereign End of Action. We have no- 
thing to ſay to them, and let'them not won- 
der at it, All the Faculties and Efforts of 
their Souls are proſtituted to ſuch an ab- 
ject, Infamous Service, that it is no longer 
in their Power to look upward, and graſp any 
Noble or Sublime Ideas. And therefore well 
r give the Voluptuary no farther Interruption. 
g | Tis enough if we clearly apprehend for our 
| 
e 


= 
| 
; 
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ſelves, that Vertue and Gallantry diſplayi 

and approving themſelves, are the Excellen- 
ze || cies that beger Eſteem and Love, and put us 
re upon ingratiating and obliging Counſels,. 1 
d No ſooner are theſe Qualities difcover'd; [ | 
of | but we are-infinitely taken with them, and | 
en || then *tis but natural to give our ſelves an In- | 
us vitation, and make up to them, that is, When | 
or | we have liſted the Man in our Favour, to get as 
b- | near him, and keep as cloſe to him and to en- 
eyfgrols as much of the Benefit of his Example 
ich and Converſation as we can, and ſo to bring 
fa- | F 2 | the 
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khe Buſineſs about at laſt, that there ſhall be 
mo Love loſt between the Parties, but each of 


them ſhall furniſh it in an equal Proportion, 
and at the ſame time be readier on his own 
Part, at laying on an Obligation, than at 


looking after a Requital, And this Compe- 


tition, as it is every way Handſome and Ge- 
nerous, muſt be manag'd up to all the Princi- 
ples of Sincerity and Punctualities of Honour. 
Thus the one Propoſition, that we cannot be 


aſſur'd of the many valuable Events and Ad- 


vantages that flow from Friendſhip, will eaſi- 


ly be reconciPd with the other; That it is 


not the Senſe of our own Imbecility, or the 
Pioſpect of Difficulties, but the Equity and 
Reaſonableneſs of the thing it ſelf, which 


properly produces that Relation, at leaſt 


with ſerious, and conſidering Men. And 
foraſmuch as right Conſequences and Conne- 


xions are neceſſarily and immutably ſuch, for 


that very Reaſon Friendſhip, if true and 
perfect in kind, muſt be likewiſe Indiſſoluble 


and Everlaſting : Whereas if it ow'd its Birth 


and Subſiſtence to a Perſecution - of Private 
Ends, a Revolution of Affairs wou'd imme- 
diately annhilate it. J have given you the 
beſt account I can of the Origin of Friend- 


ſhip, *Tis a Queſtion whether you wiſh for 


Second Courſe. 


Fann. 


r re . was 
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Faun. Let's have it all, Sir, We beg of yon 


— Being Scevola's Senior I may ſpeak ity. 
the Plural. R 
Scæ v. Tis granted, — Pray, Sir, pro- 
Jͤ 9 Fa e 

Lal. I ſhill my Wortbies, to bring you ac- 
quainted with all that Set of Principles and 
Notions which Scipio and my ſelf, as we have 
been frequently converſing upon the Subject 
of Friendſhip, have adjuſted and methodiz d: 
That Friends ſhould hold together tight, and 
keep up the mutual Relation without abate- 
ment as long as they live was, in Scipio's 
Apprehenſion, little lefs than Miraculous. 
Sometimes their Deſigns and Intereſts happen 


to claſn: Sometimes they diſagree in their 


Politicks; and as he farther obſerv'd, Misfor- 
tune, Age, or the like; ſhalt now and then 
bring about ſuch a lamentable alteration in a 


Man's Temper and Courſe of Life, as one 


wou'd hardly have imagin'd. And this (he 
wou'd ſay) is an Inconſtancy that expreſſes 
it ſelf to the Life, betimes in the Humour of 
young Children, that are as fond of one ano- 
ther as can be for a while, but frequently 
forget their Old Friends, when they come to 
leave off their Hanging-ſleeves. Or if by 
chance they carry up their Unaaimicy be- 
yond their Minority, then freſh occaſions of: 
dividing come on, as Gaming, Drinking, Ri- 
valſhip, a Wife's Perſwaſion, or many _ 
Is | 3 he 
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the Chaſe of one and the ſame Game, which 


tis impoſſible for both of them to go away 
with. And yet if they ſhou'd have the luck 
to ſteer their Affections cleaverly thro? all 


theſe Rocks, tis odds but when they are grown 


Old and Diſcreet enough to ſet to publick 
Buſineſs, and puſh forward ſor Poſts of Ho- 
nour and Preferment, they fall together by 
the Ears: As indeed there is nothing that 
breeds Animoſities and Ruptures among the 
generality. of Mankind, more than Avarice 
and Selfiſhneſs-; and *ris often ſeen that even 
the beſt of Men, when à Prize of Dignity, 
Grandeur and Glory has warm'd them with 
Emulation, of the deareſt Friends and Con- 
federates, become the yery worſt of Enemies. 
And then farther, it blows up the firſt Foun- 
dations of à fair Correſpoadence, when one 


of the Parties will impo&% any Diſhonourable 


Office or Negotiationupoa ꝰtother; as if (ſup- 
poſe) he ſhould ask him to Pimp for him, or 
lend his hand in any villanous Deſign upon his 
Neighbour. The Refuſer, ( Honeſt Man! ) 

when the Propoſer finds he cannot work him | 
to a Compliance, ſhall be charg'd home, to 


de ſure, with Breach of Faith and Friendſhip. 


As on the Propoſer's part, the Freedom and 
Boldneſs of Demand its felf is in effect as 
much as to ſay, That he'd ſcorn to ſtick out at 
any thing to oblige his Friend. The Flouriſh and 
Fallacy of this Pretext adminiſters matter 72 
9441 | * laſt 
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laſting InveRives and Complaints, then all Eu- 


tercourſes of Kindneſs and Familiarities are 
at an end, and the blackeſt Reſentment and 
Rancour take Poſſeſſion in the room of them. 
Now theſe and the like deſperate Malignancys, 

Scipio well knew to be ſo numerous and epi- 
demical, that he concluded the Man muſt be 
no leſsa Favourite of Fortune, than a Profict- 


ent in Wiſdom that comes off clear. of them 


all in the Concluſion. And here, firſt, it may 
be proper, with your Permiſſion, Gentlemen, 

to conſider how far Love and Favour are al- 
low'd to govern in the Practice of a Friendly 
Part. For the purpoſe; Was there any Ob- 
ligation incumbent upon Coriolanus's Friends 


and Well-wiſhers, to join him in his Outrage 
and Hoſtilities againſt the Lives and Liberties 
of his:Country-men ? Or upon thoſe of Vi- 


ſcollimes (or Spurius Melius) to be Tools to 
his Ambition, and lift him into a Throne ? 


No ſooner Tiberius Graccbus begun to car ve for 


himſelf, and fall foul upon the Common- 


wealth, but you ſee, vanes Tubero and all 


the reſt of his Friends that were upon a Level 


with him, renouncd the Wreteh, On the 
_ -eontrary ; Caius Bloſſiis of Cuma, that by the 
way met with very kind and civil Entertain- 
ment; Scevola, among your Relations, that 
time that he apply'd to me, as being a. Toynt- 


Commiſſioner with Lenasand Rupiliur the Con- 


en and then ſitting upon Buſineſs,. to make 


—— 
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his Peace, and procure his Pardon, he hop'd 
he ſaid, I wou'd take pity on him, and ſtand 
his Friend for this Reaſon, becauſe truly Grac- 
cbus had always had ſuch an Aſcendant over 
him, and ſuch a free Power to determine him 
that he conceiv'd, he had no more to do than 
to put in execution whatever 'tother directed. 
Very well, ſaid I, Suppoſe he had bid you 
go and ſet Fire to the Capitol, wou'd you 
have obey'd your Orders ? He reply'd he was 
confident ſuch a thing as that cou'd never have 


_ enter'd into Gracchus's head. However, ſaid 
I agen ; Suppoſe at leaſt, he had declar'd it 


his Will and Pleaſure 2 Why then he con- 
feſs'd he ſhould have gone about it imme- 
diately. What. a frightful Diſcovery of 


himſelf was this! And yet as Horrid as it 
looks in the Expreſſion, his Practice made it 
appear he meant worſe than he ſpoke. 


For the Truth on't is, it cannot be ſay'd- he 


follow'd Gracchus's Fortunes, or abetted his 7 


Seditious and Extravagant Deligns ; becauſe 


be led him the way, and out- ſhot him at En- 
terprizing: Till at laſt the Terror of a-treſh 


Indictment, iſſuing out againſt him, ſent the 


Mad-man packing into Aſia, where he 


joyn'd himſelf a Volunteer to a Foreign Ene- 
my, and paid dear enough in good time, for 
his Perfidiouſneſs and Obſtinacy. To do an 
ill Thing, and then think to come off, with 
ſaying *twas done at the Inſtance of a Friend, 

tis 
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*ris Ridiculous. It has already been prov'd, 


that the good Opinion which one Man has 


another's Vertue, is the Riſe and Radix af. 


Friendſhip ; And then what becomes of tie: 
Friend, when the Man degenerates ? Im a+ li- 


mited Sence, Tis a Fundamental Rule, and 


whoever obſerves. it ſtrictly, mult be allowed 
to have reach'd the fartheſt Perfection of Hu- 
man Wiſdom; that as Friends have a liberty 
in general, to crave Aſſiſtances and Favours 


at one another's Hands, ſo they are oblig d 
as frankly and indefiaitely to exehange them, 
that is to ſay, when the Propoſal is Innocent 
and Juſtifiable : For it muſt be remember d., 


that we deal in no other ſort of Friends at 
this time, but ſuch as the Worid affords; 


ſuch as we have met with in Life, or got no- 
tice of, either from the Report, or the*Re- 


mains of thoſe that went before us: This is 


the real Claſs of Finds, out of which we 
7 gather our Inftances, even thoſe of the firſt 
Order and Eminence in the School of Wiſe 


dom. Common Fame and Tradition have ce- 
lebrated the faſt Friendſhip and Familiarity of 
Paus e milius, with Caius Luſcinus. The) 
were joyn'd in the adminiſtration of the Con- 


ſulat twice, and twice Fellow Cenfors: Mar- 


cus Curitts, and Titus: Coruncanius, were very 
great with em too; ( ſays the Teſtimony of 
their Contemporaries) as well as with one 


another, Theſe nom were Perſons of ſo clear 
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2 Character „ that we cannot imagine: 
any one of them wou'd have offer'd to im- 


"poſe upon his Confederate, the doing or ap- 


Proving of any thing inconſiſtent with the 
Laws of Honour, or the Obligation of Oaths 
and Publick Duty. That were a Nonſenſical 


Suppoſition. Or if one or other of them 


coud have prevail'd with himſelf to make 
ſuch a motion, (and there's not an ace to 
ahooſe, between propoſing a Piece of Wick- 
adneſs and the Practice) I am perfectly fatis- 
fed: the reſt wou'd have hew'd themſelves 
Men of more Conſcience and Religion chan 
10 encourage or aſſent tot. No, they wou d 
never have dancd aſter Gracchus's Pipe; as 
Caius Carbo did, and ſo Caius Cato too, and 
Graccbhus s own Brother Caius; tho? * his 

rt it muſt be confeſsd he did not act half 
rien in the beginning, as he has done 
face: So then here is the leading and Prin- 


ipal Proviſo in the Charter of Friendſhip, I 


what Friends are not allow'd to put one ano- 


cher upon unwarrantable Counſels or Under- 


takings nor to comply, when they, are ſugge- 
ſed: And tis as ſiſſy a Plea as tis a Scanga- 
1ous. one; in excuſe. 27 palliation of a. Miſde- 
meanour, eſpecially of an Offence againſt the 
Government, to proteſt I had never done it 
but to gratifie my Friend. The Publick Feli- 
city, Peace and Order, muſt, be look'd: to in 


the firſt Place, We are all of us, I take ir 
Gentlemen, in our ſeveral Stations as ſo many 


 Poli- 
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political Centinels and a and ouglit 

to overlook all intermediate Objects to get 
what intelligence we can of ſuch Events as are 


gathering upon the Commonwealth. Our 
Predeceſſors were eagerly devoted to this part 
of their Duty ; Twere well if we regarded: 
it as Sollicitouſly. now a-days. Norhing 
| wou'd ſerve Tiberius Gracchus but he muſt bea 
* | Monarch, and really for ſome Months toge- 
| ther his Majeſty govern'd the World at Wil; 
This was a Curioſity, the firſt of the Kind, 
-t = had ever appear'd in Rome. And how 
! far the curſed. effects of it advanc'd, after 
| himſelf was remov'd out of the way, by the 
N malicious activity of his Friends and Relati- 
| ons, to the prejudice of Scipio, it makes. my 
| Heart bleed when I recolle& it. We muſt be 
content, I warrant you, with the Execution - 
that has lighted, on the Head of Tiberius Grac- 
. chus, and his: Accomplice Carbo muſt come to 
no hurt, for the World. And Caius Dey | 
abus the Brother i is juſt now ſtepping into th 
Tribunitial Authority : . How fatal the 2 4 | 
ſequences may. prove tis very. eaſie to forelee ; 
I wiſhthe Proſpect were as c Am- 
bition and Faction are thriving hard Weeds; | 
when they... once begin to- inf afell 2 Sa yy 
they Il ſpread, and. ſhoot out; _ gt 
up to ſeed. in ſpight of all: Arts and En- 
deavours to ſtop. the Progreſs,, Of this, 
to our Detrimeut and. Diſcredit too; we have 
n os: all e FFAs. in the Inconveni- 


euces, 
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tion» of the Criminals,” a r diffe 
rence, in the Severity of the Infficion, be- 


„„ 
ences of thoſe two Laws; the Gabinian firſt, 
and then the Caſſian Enacted about two years 
after. In a Word, Things are brought to 
ſuch a paſs that the Senate and the People 


are upon the brink of Separation, and our So- 
vereign Lords the Mob are in a fair way to have 
their Will of us. And no wonder, as long as 
the Generality are ſo much better diſpos d to 
learn the proper Methods of promoting thefe 
Innovations, than of preventn g orSuppreſſing 


them. To accomodate all this to the matter 


in hand; Take notice that no Body wou d be 
fo mad as to embark in any ſuch pernicious 


Attempts, that did not rely upon the Strength 
and Reſolution of his humble Servants. And 


therefore whenever it happens that Men of 


Worth and Honour thro* Ignorance and In- 


a dvertency contract acquamtance with ſuch In- 


terlopers as thefe; let them be cantions how 
they countenance or come on with them in a- 


ny Deliberations, tending to the Damage of k 


the Community, and receive it as a fure and 
facred Axiom, that in all tuch caſes *tis as 


much our Duty to leave our Allies to them 
felves, as to ſtand by them in any other. 


Common juſtice and Equzy demand Satisfa-- 


tween Prineipals and Inſtruments. Themiſto- 


cles was one of the Braveſt among the Grecian 


Heroes, and withal one of the moſt Popular 


. and Secure. He commanded in chief againſt 


the 


——B— 
the Perſians, and all Greece was deep in Ar- 
rears to his Courage and Conduct in that 
War, for the Preſer vation of her Liberties: 

But the Glory of the Action created him ſo 
much Envy, and gave occafion to ſo many 
jealouſies and Suſpicions againſt him, that he 
joſt his own ; for he was driven into Baniſh- 
ment, and this Foul-dealing and Ingratitude 
was ſuch an intolerable Provocation, ttiat in 
fpight of all the Expoſtulations of his Conſci- 
ence, he could not forbear reſenting it in as 
violent a manner as Coriolanus attempted” to 
revenge himfelf upon us about Twenty Years 
ago. But rhe beſt on't is, not a Man among 
all the Old Friends of either eſpouſed the 
Trayterous Cauſe; and the diſappointment 
run both of them at laſt upon the deſperate | 
expedient of ſending themſelves out of tie 
World. Uponthe whoſe then, tis very clear 
againſt the pretended good Nature of ſome 

People, that reckon themſelves Hcens'd to come 

Jat the call of their Friends, tho? it ſhould be 

to maſlacre their Countrymen ; That the 
Tyes or Temptations of Friendſhip are by; 
no means pleadable by Apology for any 
ſuch Treafonable Unions or Afſbciations as de- 
ferve the very harſheſt Anĩmad verſions of the 
Law. And at this time of day, conſidering bow- 
the World has gone, and is liłe to go, Ilooł upon: 
this to be a very ſeafonable Caution, For thus 
far Lam ſure-F can vouch for my ſelf, that l 


their Equals. Havea care ( 
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am as ſollicitous as any Man, in reference to 

the preſent Poſture of the Publick Affairs, and 

no leſs about the future diſpoſition and pro- 
eſs of them, when I ſhall be leeping in my 

Grave, Here then let us 

Friendſhip immutably upon this determinati- 


on, that we are never to requeſt, any thing 


from. à Friend, but what's fair and honoura- 
ble, and under that Proviſo, to ſuceour and 


_ ſupport him all that lies in our Power ; and 


that with a dextrous, impatient Alacrity : ne- 
ver to demur or heſitate, but t get the ſtart 


of bis Oecaſſons, and prevent his Addreſs; 


and particularly to think. our. ſelves happy 


when we can help him with our Advice or 


Diſcoveries. | for wholeſom Admonitions 


and Counſels from the Lips of a, Friend are 
of Oracular Authority : And as we ought | 


$ ww 


0 lay them cloſe and home (in ſome. c. 
ſes, without Reſerve or Indulgence.) ſo: we 


ought to be Concluded by chem. And there. 
fore, I confeſs. I ſhould. acknowledge. thoſe 
Paradoxes .upon the Head of Friendſhip, that 


are attributed to the. Grecian Sages; ( as 


they are call d) to be yery ſingular and re- 


markable Theſes indeed! but that for ban- 


tering and bearing down, they, never had 
y they ) what- 


ever youdo, of a: multitude of Friends: For 
the more a Man has of them, he has the: Care 
and. Tendance af ſo. many. the more Intereſts 


x the Foot of 
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to make him Anxiops and UIneaſie; whereas 
every Man finds-Tronble and Plague enough 
in looking after his own, without hampering 
himſelf with the Concerns of his Neighbouss : 


And that therefore tis the wiſeſt way to let 


our beſt Intentions towards one another hang 
looſe upon uz; that we may reſtrain or er- 
ert them as we ſee convenient: For that it 
is impoſſible we can be happy till the main 
Chance is ſecur' d; till we bave rid our Souls. 
of Sollicitnde, and Suſpence ; which can ne- 
ver be the Condition of that Man that's every 
day perhaps (if a Body may ſay ſo) in Tra- 
vail F other People's Burthens. I am told there 
was another Gang of them that affronted hu- 

mane Nature, and ſaeak'd in their Sentiments 

work than the former. Their Principle was: 


this, (and I have remonſtrated alread/ tot) 


that in laying out for Friends, and contract- 
ing Intimacys we are never to be ſwayd or 
influene d by the Motive of pure abſtracted 
Kindneſs, but by that of our own well-being 


and Convenience. That hence it is, that the leſs. 


able we are to puſh our Fortunes and ſtand up- 
on our own Legs, ſo muck the more we're: 
diſpos d to make our ſelves as many Friends: 
as We can: So the Weaker Sex is more careful 
and concern'd- about Support and Protection, 
than the Men, the Poor than the Rich, and: 
the unfortunate thaw the thriving.. But then 
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Project or Performance, or drops it, half-way, 


ty and. Impudence. Io ſpeał it all at once; 
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is the Oeconomy of Wiſdom, and ſo very 


ſubſtantial and ſatisfactory a Bleſſing has the 
goodneſs of Heaven intended us in the Relati. 
on of true Friendſhip, that the Sun it ſelf may 


as well be ſpar'd and ſtruck out of the great 


Syſtem as Familiarity and Benevolence. What 
occaſion therefore can there be for the Baſis of 


Self- Intereſt and Security ? *Tis true, theſe 
things are far from Diſobliging or Contem- 


ptible, but for all that, Duty will lay her 


Commands upon us to depart: from them in 
many Cafes. What ſhal] we ſay to the Man 


that refuſes to have a hand in any Honourable 


to ſave himſelfa Trouble? In ſhort, If Solli- 


citude, Reſtraint and Caution, are altogether 


inconſiſtent with Happineſs, why don't we 
ſhake Hands with Vertur it ſelf ? unleſs you'll 
fay there's nothing of Self-denial and Morti- 


ffcation in curbing our Appetites, croſſing 
upon vicious Inclinations, and ſpurning irre- 
gular Satisfactions, as there cannot be a fiercer þ 


Oppoſition, or a more direct Contrariety than 


between Generoſity and Malevolence, Tempe- 
rance and Licentiouſneſs, Courage and Cowar- 
dize. Aceordingly, nothing diſturbs a rigid ob- 


ſer ver of Juſticeſo much as Foul dealing: And 
there is nothing more nauſeous to a Man of Spi- 
Tit than Fearfulneſs and Dejection, or more of- 
fenſive to modeſt Eyes and Ears than Obſceni- 


Who-Jj f- 


y Whoſoever has his Mind rightly diſciplin'd 
e | and diſpos'd, he cannot chuſe but be delight- 
j. | ed with every Action and Intention that's tru- 
y ly meritorious and commendable, and as lit- 
t | tle avoid being troubled at the contrary. 
t | Since therefore the Wiſe and Good Man's 
if | Mind- is by no means exempt from Anxieties 
ſe | and Conflicts; neither can be till we ſuppoſe 
1 him diveſted of ſuch Principles and Affections 
er Jas are proper to his Nature; can it be rea- 
a ſonable to caſhier the Confidences and Com- 
n Jmunications of Friendſhip, becauſe they may 
e involve us in Cares and Diffculties? Alas! 
7, | were it impoſſible for theſe Impreſſions 
i. | to take hold of us; what is it that ſhowd = 
er | diſtinguiſh a Man from a Brute? 1 
„e | ought. to have ſaid, from a Stone or a 
1 | Stump, or any thing elſe as inſenſible? Ver- 
i- tue, if you'll believe ſome People, is a fort 
g | of Flint or Adamant, but we know better 
e- | things than to believe them. For we are 
er ſure, ſhe takes all opportunites to ſhew her 
an || ſelf Good-natur'd, Condeſcending and Com- 
e- paſſionate ; particularly in the Offices and 
r- | Sy mpathies of Friendfhip. We are Elevated 
b- | and Tranſported at a Friead's Succeſs, and 

| quite damp'd and down in the Month at 
j- | his Diſappointment. Upon the Matter then, 
we may ev'n as well ſet aſide the Practice of 
Vertue, becauſe tis ſomewhat inconvenient, 
e; and hard upon us, as * 
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good Neighbourhood and F * ſhip upon an 
apprehenſion of the Vexations and Cares thoſe 

Engagements muſt frequently bring upon us. 

Beſides, as I took notice to you before, when 

the Principles and Reſolutions of an exalted 


Soul, have diſcover'd themſelves, the Mind | 


that anſwers it in its Excellencies is o cour ſe, 
as it were, abſorpt into'r; and then 'tis im- 
poſſible but they ſnould agree very well toge- 
ther. How many Guegaws and Trifles are 
there, as Dignity, Pomp and Fame, Fine 
Houſes, Fine Cloaths and Accoutrements up- 
on which we ſettle our very beſt Affections: 
And is not a Mind eſpous'd and conſecrated 
to Vertue, capable as it is of conceiving and 
returning the good Graces of Benevolence, 
an Object that cant warm us into Fondneſs 
and Admiration ? eſpecially ſinee tis one" of 
the moſt deliglitfut and reliſhing Entertain- 
ments in the World; to be requiting Courte- 
ſies and exchanging Obligations. Then there 
is another, a very appoſite and a very mate- 
rial Conſideration, which ought to go along 
with the former; chat no one natural Cauſe, 
perhaps in the World bring on an Effect ſo 
neceſſarily as Likeneſs and Uniformity, beget 
Favour and Friendſhip; and conſequently one 
good Man cannot avoid loving another; and 
courting a Correſpondence with him, as his 
near. Kinſman and Relation, on the part of 
his „ Intentions. For nothing 
; more 


e 


more eagerly affects and catches Congenial 


Qualities than Nature. So that ſtill my 
Friends, we are ſure of our Conſequence, 
that it is really out of the Power of good 
Men to keep their Inclinations unengag d to 


one another; and this is the right Original f 


true Friendſhip, as meant and provided in the 


Order of Nature. Obſerve withal, that a 


Benevolence thus deriv'd, is very Extenſive; 
and ſpreads it ſelf over Publick Bodies and 


large Communities. Vertue is the moſt fa- 


miliar and conformable, the moſt muni ficent 
and publick-ſpirited thing in the World: ?Tis 
the beſt Policy, and the ſureſt Preſervativefor 
States and Empires; and tis certain it cou'd 
not be ſo, if it cramp'd a good meaning and 
allow'd it ſelf to put a negle& upon Perſons, 
even of the loweſt Order and Hiſtinction. 
The Truth on't is, by reſolving the Sum and 


Subſtance: of Friendfhip into Conſiderations 
and Projections of Utility or Lucre, we leave 


out the Principal Ingredient, and the Sweeteſt 


too. For after all, tis not ſo much the Value 
and Importance of a Friends, Aſſiſtance or Ser- 
vices that yield us a Pleaſure, as the Frankneſs 


and Fervour of his Inteations, © Tis à hear- 
ty and good meaning in the Breaſt of my Be- 


nefactour, that gives the reliſhing Briskneſs 
and the laſt Grace to a good turn; and the - 


Conſciouſneſs of our own Occaſions, and Inſaf- 
ficiency is of ſo little Conſequnce to the being 
ang eee eee i mw Frog 20 we 
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of Friendſhip.that thoſe People are generally the 
moſt forward togratifie and oblige. that arebet- 


ter fenc'd and furniſh'd with all pleny of exter- 


nal Accomodations, and which is more, with 
virtuous inclinations and reſolutions within the 


ſureſt Bottom, and the beſt Stake in the Hedge. 


And yet it may be neceſſary perhaps in ſome 
meaſure, that Friends ſhould have occaſion to 
make uſe of one another. As for Inſtance, 
had not Scipio found it convenient ſometimes 


to call upon his Friend for his Help or Advice, 


at Home or Abroad, the Commerce of our 
Studies and Exerciſes as well as Affections, 
muſt have languiſh'd and flagg'd for want of 
Refreſbing. All this while, the good effects 


of theſe Communications and Afliſtances were 


a Superſtructure upon a Foundation of 


Friendſhip, and not the Foundation it fetf. 
And therefore there's no notice to be taken of 
the Problems which your mercenary Men of 


Pleaſure advance upon us, when they let their 


Tongues run about Friend/hip, a thing they | 
have never had Experience or Notion. of.] 
.Let them ſuppoſe or pretend what they will ; 


yet where (in the Name of Goodneſs! ) will 
they find us out the Mortal that cou'd be well- 


. contented to wallow in Wealth, to batten 
and revel in Superfluities, accepting it as a 
Condition, that he ſhould be a Friend to no 


Body, and no Body to him? This is juſt 
ſuch a Bleſſed State of Life as Tyrants may 
brag bf, chequer'd with Ten thouſand Appre- 


hen- 
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 henſions and Herrours, deſtitute of all gene- 


roas Aſſurances and hearty. Meanings, and 
excluding the Peſſibility of a conſtant -Bene- 
volence, or a ſerious Friendſhip, For what 
a wonderful good Underſtanding is there like 
to be between Man and Man, ſo long as one 
fears *tother ; or *tother, as he has reaſon: to 


believe, ſtands in fear of him? *Tis true the 


part may be acted, and the Ceremony go 


on till the Pretenders get a ſafe Opportunity of 


ſhewing themſelves. But tben at laſt, when Pro- 
vidence, either by Death, or otherwiſe, has once 
put it out of the Power of an Uſurper or an Op- 
preſſour to revenge himſelf; O then! bow ſoon it 
appears, what Faithful Servants, and Loyal Sub. 
jects he had of thoſe complying Creatures that bad 
devoted themſelves to his Ends and Intereſt! Thus 
the Story goes of Tarquin, that he ſhould ſay in 
his Exile, he was never able till then to diſtin- 
gviſh his trueſt Friends, from hisfalſe ones when 
he was out of all Capacity to make either of 


them ſuitable Returns; tho' as for the for- 
mer, I can hardly perſwade my ſelf ſuch a 


Harſh, Imperious Maſter cou d have reckon'd 
upon any one Man in the World as ſuch. 
"Tis altogether unconceivable, how any Rati- 
nal Being ſhould take part in good earneſt 
with another, that had the Misfortune to car- 
ry ſuch Difobliging Qualities about him. Nay, 
and very often the Advantages of Power and 
Fortune betray us into fooliſh Meaſures, and 


render the Covenants of Combination preca- 


rious 
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rious and unſecure. Twere well, cou'd For- 


tune be contented to be blind by her ſelf, but 
there's the vexation, if ſhe beſtows her Fa- 
vours upon you, Tis ten to one but ſhe ruins 
your Eye- ſight too; As we commonly fee 
what Arrogant Over-grown Fops ſhe makes 
of her Favourites; and certainly there is no- 
thing in Nature ſo very perverſe and unma- 


nageable, as a Fool when the World goes 


well with him; . But ſo it is, and general 
Experience proves it, that an Acceſſion of 
Riches and Power is apt to turn the Brain, 
to curdle a Diſpoſition naturally mild and 
courteous, and to put us upon Projects of diſ- 
carding our old Confidents, and calling a new 
Aimiſtry. But all this while what a Miracle 
of Wiſdom ſhalt we reckon that Man that ap- 
plys all his Eſtate, his Intereſt, and his Wit 

to the purchaſing of more Poſſeſſions an 

Chattels, as new Sets of Horſes, and Suits 
of Cloaths, Plate, Slaves, & e. yet never em- 
ploys his Opportunities, or troubles his Head 
about providing himſelf the moſt valuable 
and ornamental Appurtenance of Life, and 
that is the Security and Comfort of good 


Friends. We know not but the Pains and 


Expences we are at to fetch in all other Ac- 


commodations may turn in the Iſſue to other 


People's Account, and the Harveſt of them eſ- 
cheat into Foreign Hands; as being liable and 
paſſive ta all violences of Invaſion, and Ra- 
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pine; but Friendſtip is a fixt and an unaliega- 
ble Tenure, and contributes in ſuch a meaſure 
to the Happineſs of Life, 3 that tho' we 
cou'd truſt to the Bounties of Fortune ever 
ſo much, ; yet the Bene volences and Benefits 
of Friendſhip and Converſe deducted once, 
we had better be out of the World. And 
ſo much for the right Original and Nature | of 
Friendſhip. We are next to define the Lati- 
tude and Extent. of that Love and - Zeal - 
which is proper to this Relation, that is, 
to what a degree Friends are oblig'd to vas 
lue and ſerve one another. Now about this 
matter there are three ſeveral Opinions; but 
cou'd never be ſatisfyed with any of them. 
The firſt is, that we are to love and conſi- 
der our Friends as much as our ſelves: The 
next; That we are to love them juſt as well 
and no further, than they love us: The third; 
That I owe my Friend the fame Concern 
and Regard: which I obſerve him to have 


for himſelf. Iknow not how to acquieſce in e*er 


a one of theſe three Determinations. Not in the 
firſt of them; That we ought to be as kind to 
our Friends as to our ſelves, becauſe there are 
multitudes of Caſes, in which a Man wou'd 
hardly ſtir upon his own Account, and yet 


acts very readily in behalf of his Friend; as 


in the caſe of importuning a Favour; or de- 

precating a Severity at the Hands of à Raſ- 

cal that's beneath our Application; or — 
F W 
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when we take up the Cudgels for a Friend 
and ſuffer our ſelves to ſtrike out into Paſ- 
ſion and Vehemence in the vindication of 
him. Such a Conduct, when we undertake 
the Cauſe of a Friend, is truly commenda- 
ble and generous ; which would be very un- 
becoming if the Concern” were our own. 
Beſides, how frequently does it happen that 
a Man of Honour and Gallantry . relinquiſhes 
all his own Title to an Advantage, that his 
Friend may take it to himſelf, and make his 
beſt on't? As for the Second Opinion, That 
one Friend's Affections and Courteſies are to 
keep an equal Pace and Proportion with a- 
nothers; Tis as fantaſtical an Extream, tis 
making a Drug of Friendſhip, and detailing 
Returns of Kindneſs by Drams and Scruples. 
Certainly, rather true Friendſhip enlarges 
the Soul, impregnates it with Principles of 
Munificence; and ſcorns to be preciſe in bal- 
lancing Accounts. *Tis never apprehenſive 
or concern'd, leaſt it ſhowd overcharge an 
_ occaſion, make waſte of the Favours, and ſwell 
the common Stock too full. But the third 
Propoſition, That I owe my Friend the ſame 
Concern and Regard which I obſerve him to 
have for himſelf, is worſe than all the reſt, 
As for Example; How often does it happen, | 
that pinching Circumſtances, and a declining 
Fortune, break a Man's Spirit, and throw him 
almoſt into Diſtraction e 5 
> f uch 
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ſuch a Caſe, I ſuppoſe it may be my Duty to 
do by my Friend, as I would be done by, 
and not as he deals by himſelf, that is, to 
keep him in Heart, and poſſeſs him with good 
Preſages as much as I can. So that upon the 
matter, we muſt look out further to find the 
true extent of that Love, which follows the 
Relation of Friendſhip. But firſt of all, give 
me leave to take. notice of a foul Poſition 

which Scipio never gave any Quarter to; and 
it was this, That the Love of Friends ought 
to be limited with Reſerves and Abatements 
for the poſſibility of a future Diſagreement. 
This he ſaid, was a Direction moſt dangerous 
and repugnant to the Intereſt of true Friend- 

ſhip, and that for his part, tho” it paſsd in 
the World for the Saying of Bias, one of 
the Seven Sages, he never cou'd believe it 
was his, but an Expreſſion that fell from 
ſome Raſcally Fellow or other, perhaps 
from ſome aſpiring Politician, or inſatiable 
Oppreſſour: As if I cou'd ſuppoſe my ſelf 
a real Friend to any Man, as long as I leave 
my ſelf at Liberty to hate him. By the ve- * 
ry ſame Argument, a Man might reaſonably 
make it his Prayer, that his Friend may laſh 
out into a Thouſand Imprudences and Miſca- 


riages, for fear himſelf ſhou'd want Matter 


and Pretence enovgh to exerciſe his Talent 
of Rebuke upon. And ſo, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, it muſt cut him to the Heart; when 
FTE 3 ever 
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ever his Friend takes right Meaſures, and 
Heaven gives a Bleſſing to them. Now then 
ſuch a Doctrine, (let whos' will be the Broach+ 
er of it) to what purpoſe can it ſerve unleſs 
it be to render all Friendſhip Impracticable, 
and deſtroy the very Notion of it? Rather 
we ought to have been warn d againſt ſettling 
a Friendſhip with any Man, that I have cauſe 
to believe I ſhall be tempted to break with 
hereafter. -Or in caſe the Covenants are alrea- 
dy Ratified, and we have raſhly entangled 
our ſelves in an unſuitable Alliance, Scipio was 
by all Means for keeping it up, and obſer- 
ving it inviolably, rather than that the En- 
gagements of Friendſhip ſhould be limited 
to a certain Term of Continuance, Now. 
therefore I take the full Compaſs of a genu- 
in Friendſhip to reach thus far, That the 
Morals of the Men being fairly concluded, 
and prov'd to be Regular and Unexceptio- 
nable, tis preſum'd of the Parties Combin'd, 
that they cannot but move parallel in an abſo- 
Jute, indefinite Communication of Intereſts,and 
an exquiſite Concurrence of Intentions and 
Counſels, even to ſuch a degree of Tender- 
neſs and Generoſity, that if my Friend ſhou'd 
be ſo unhappy as to incur the Danger of 
forfeiting Lite or Reputation, by any ſuch in- 
| diſcreet Practices as I cou'd not allow my ſelf 
to abet him in, yet, unleſs his Cauſe ſhould be 
flagrantly Scandalous indeed, I ſhould think I 
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ought to give my Conſcience all the Line I 
can honeſtly, in Excuſe or Vindication of 
him : For there is a peculiar Licence and Per- 
miſſion due to the Dignity and Merit of the 
Relation that is between us. By the way, 
Reputation, (let me tell you,) is no inconſide- 
rable thing; and ſo for the Good-will and 
Eſteem of our Country men, tis true we are 


not to uſe any Servile or Siniſter Methods 


to procure it; but yet we have all the Reaſon 
in the World to value and ſeek it, becauſe it 
promiſes well, and gives Life to Action and 
Enter prize. On the other hand, when De- 
ſert goes before Favour and Intereſt, and 
Vertue makes a Man Popular; he's to blame 
if he flights the Advantage Once again to 
recommend you to Scipio, (for indeed his Di- 
ſcourſe was ſtrictly confin'd to the Subject of 
Friendſhip) he wou'd frequently make us ſen- 
ſible how much it diſpleas'd him, that the ge- 


nerality of mankind ſhou'd attend to all yul- 


gar Concerns of Life with ſuch a Curioſity, 
and Vigilance ; that any Man ſhou'd be able 
at any time to give you an account of every 
Lamb and Kid that belongs to him; and yet 
if you were to ask him how many Friends he 
has in ſtore, he knows nothing of the mat- 
ter: That in accommodating themſelves with 
inferiour Convenience, People ſhow'd proceed 
ſo deliberately and carefully; and yet ſatisfie 
themſelves in the Choice of their Friends, 
— 34 G2 with 
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with taking them at a venture, as they come, 
not thinking it worth the trouble to examine 
what are the diſtinguiſhing Qualifications 
That we ſhould make a Judgment of the Per- 
ſons by, nor whether they meet with them in 
the People they pitch upon. Now the Miſ- 
fortune is, the Men that are only fit for our 
Purpoſe are ſown very thin in the World; 
Men of a vigorous Reſolution, and a ſteady 
Conduct. And *'tis as hard to reſolve our 
ſelves, whether we have them or no, till we 
Have try'd them; as 'tis impoſlible to find 
them out ; what they're good for, till after 
they have been ſome time Probationers ; ſo 
that it ſeems our Perſwaſion of its Congruity, 
muſt of neceſſity be ſubſequent to the Corre- 
ſpondence it ſelf, an Intimacy muſt be contract- 

ed with the Party, before we can tell what to 
make of the Fri id. What then bas a Man of 
Underſtanding to do in this Caſe, but to keep 
his Inclinations, as a Coach- man wou'd a new 
Set of Horſes, under a ſtraight Rein, and 
within Command, till he's a little us'd to the 
Qualities and Temper of his new Acquain- 
- tance, and knows what he has to truſt to, 
The Temptation of an inconſiderable Gain, 
| or the influence even of a ſlender Fortune, 
| fhall have effect enough upon ſome Men to 
| make them expoſe their own weakneſs and 
| levity : Others again, ſhall be Proof againſt 
a all Second- rate Iavitations, and yet diſcover 
5 them- 
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themſelves at the Importunity of greater 
Advantages. Or let it be allow'd, that there 
are to be met with ſuch Inſtances of Generoſity, 
as will not ſuffer any Conſiderations of Mo- 
ney or Profit, how Forcible or Weighty ſo- 
ever, to come in Competition with the Sacred- 


_ neſs of Friendſhip; yet whither muſt we go 


to look for thoſe Gentlemen that ſhall find 
in their Hearts to poſtpoae Titles and Offi- 
ces of Authority and Honour; Prerovative, 
Power, and Dominion to it? And when 
theſe on one ſide, wou'd engroſs their beſt Af- 
fections, and Friendſhip throws in a Claim 
on 'tother, ſhall ſlight the former, and ad- 
here to the latter? Let me tell yon, tis a 


very hard Leſſon to Fleſh and Blood, that of 


renouncing Preeminence and Power; and moſt 
People take it for granted, that the Bulk and 
Value of the Privileges preferr'd by chem, 
is a ſufficient Excuſe to bring them off, ir 
they ſhould purchaſe them at no leſs a Price 
than that of an ingenious FriendJihip : No 
wonder then that Examples occur ſo very 
rarely of a real Confidence, and a ſerious 
Love among the great ones. Produce: me, if 
you can, that Miracle of a Mortal that 
wou'd offer his Friend the Refufal of his 
Patent? to carry things farther yet; How 
much does it go againit the Grain with us, 
to run other Peoples Fortunes, and ſhare 
their Dangers and Diſtreſſes? The Man that 
; G 3 1 


Cn 
will reſign up himſelf thus far is a Phenix 
indeed! and yet Eunus is certainly in the right 
on't where he tells us, 


*Tis hardly poſſible for Man to know 
_ The Faith of Friends, till Fortune turns his 
| Foe. | 


| Mankind affords but a very ſmall number of 

thoſe that do not unhappily betray their little- 
[ neſs and inconſiſtency, at leaſt in one or other of |} 
1 theſe two Failures; either by a Contemptu- 
| ous Behaviour, when their own Circumitan- | 
| ces flouriſh and flatter them, or by a treache- 
rons Inactivity and Deſertion when thoſe of 
| their Friends are at an Ebb. So that really 
I] the Man ( whoever he is) that Forfeits his 
Character neither way, but keeps his Poiſe, 
(and approves himſelf ſerionfly and ſtedfaſtly 
[ determin'd in his Friendly Intentions ; this 
Mulan is an Ornament to Human Nature, or 
jj rather ſeems to tranſcend it. Now the very 
Life and Eſſence of all that firmneſs and 
conſtancy which we here infiſt upon, is 
Faithfulneſs and Sincerity: Wherever that is 
j wanting, the beſt Pretenſions muſt unavoida- 
bly prove Precarious and Empty. To ſecure 
| this Point, we muſt chuſe with Caution, and 
have nothing to do but with Perſons of an 
Even and Uniform Deportment, and of a 
Humour and Diſpoſition exactly calculated to 
. | ur 
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our own. A deſultory, double Genius will 
never do; a Man cannot tell when he has his 
hold on't : and *cis abſurd for me to depend 
npon a Temper that has little or no Affini- 
ty with mine. And then there's another Ar- 
ticle to be nicely obſerv'd, and that is, nei- 
the: to tax a Friend with any untoward Impu- 
rations our ſelves, nor to believe them upon 
the Report of others. Now theſe and the 
like Proviſions have a more immediate Rela- 


tion to that ſtedfytnefs of Affection, I have 


dwelt ſo long upon. Thus then the 
Truth of what I obſerv'd at firſt appears 
yery bright, namely, that none but Men of 
Honour and Probity are qualified for the Pur- 
poſes of Friendſhip, in the Cultivation and 
Exerciſe of which thereare two things which 


a good or a wiſe Man (for they are both the 
fame) vill be more eſpecially careful in; firſt 


of all, never to hang out falſe Colours, or 
pretend beyond what is real; it being ten 
thouſand times a more honourable and hand- 
ſom way to deal openly, and declare our In- 
difference or Averſion than to cover it with 
an Air of Inclination ; and Secondly, neither 
to hear with Patience, any Reflexions inſinua- 
ted to the prejudice of his Friend; nor to 
conceive or indulge any hard Suſpicions of his 
own, as if, ever and anon, his Collegue were 
playing him foul ! Then there is the fi- 


wan Aromatick Ingredient to give all the 
G 4 rei 
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reſt a Flavour, a very Significant and Sove- 


reign one, and that there is a genteel Com- 
placency, and a winning Sweetneſs in our Ex- 
preſſions and Behaviour; There muſt be no- 
thing that ſeems ſower or ſaturnine in the Cor- 
reſpondence : Such a Gloom, *tis true, may 
be a very ſhrewd Sign of a Hearty Meaning, 
and Serious Reſolutions ; but 'tis of Conſe- 
quence to Friendſhip, that it ſhou'd uſe all the 
Innocent Freedom in the World, and render 
it ſelf as taking and entertaining as may be. 
And hereabouts I] fancy, we may ſeaſonably 
enough make a Corollary of an old Query, 
and that a pretty perplexing one, Whether 
or no weareto diſtinguiſh and deal by our 
Friends as a Jockey does by his Horſes, give 


thoſe the Preference (all other things conſi- 


der'd) that came laſt ro Hand? Tho” really 


ttzhis is ſuch a Queſtion as a Reaſonable Crea- 


ture may be aſham'd of. A Friendſhip fairly 
contracted, is none of the common Play-things 
to be thrown away, or taken to pieces, when 
a Man has made them his Diverſion for ſome 
time. *Tis all a Caſe with a true Friend, as 
with a ſtrong-body'd Wine, the longer he's 
kept, the better he proves, and the Brisker he 
reliſnes. Tis an old ſaying, and there's a 


great deal of Truth in't, Many a Peck of Salt 


muſt be ſpent between the Parties &er a Friendſhip 
can be ſay d to be Perfected. Not that it is there- 


fore ad viſeable to decline any acceſſional Alli- | 


ances 
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ances that Bloſſom and promiſe well. But ſtill 
there's a great deal in Predeceſlourſhip ard 
Long Acquaintance, and nothing mult be al- 
low'd in dimiaution of theſe. Nay (to reſume 
the very Inſtance I have juſt before offer d) 
who is there that would not rather make uſe 
of a Horſe that has carryed him ſeveral Years, 


than another that he's almoſt a Stranger to, 


and perhaps never ſat upon the back of, pro- 


vided there lie no other Impediments or ex- 


ceptions in the way? And the force of conſtant 
Uſe explains it ſelf no leſs in Obi As Inanimate 
and Inſenſible than in thoſe of any Living Spe- 
cies. Thus they that have had their Reſidence 
for a conſiderable time in a Solitary, Mountai- 
nous, unfrequented Corner of the World, 


grow fond at laſt of the very Rocks and De- 


{erts they've been usd to. To return 3 
There is nothing that more nearly concerns, 
or that reaches further in the Buſineſs of 


Friendſhip, than that matters ſnoud move up- 


on a Level, and if either of the Parties be: 
taller in condition than 'tother; that he 
ſhon'd gather himſelf to an Equality with him. 
theſe Diſparitys are very common. Thus Scipio 
was confeſſedly the Bel wether of our Flock, i 
L may uſe ſuch a Compariſon, The Precedency: 
was his; and yet he never put himſelf before: 
either Philus, Rupilius, Mummius, or any. other 
af his Inferiors. And to Quintus Mai- 
mus his Brother; an extraordinary Perſom 
too, but a great way diſtanc d by him in Cha- 


1 
rafter, he pay d ſuch a Deference as if the Odds 
had layn on 'tother ſide, becauſe he was the 
elder of the Two. Aid indeed he affected 
it extremely, to derive the Advantages of 
his own Luſtre and Eminence upon all that had 
any ſort of Relation to him. An excellent 
Exan.ple! and well worthy of every Body's 
Imitation : That if a Man finds his Neigh- 
bours and Friends come behind him in the ex- 
tent of their Merit, their Underſtanding, or 
their Fortunes, he ſhou'd help them out liberal- 
ty, and lend them a ſhare in the Splendour and 
Benefit of his Privileges. For Example; If their 
ExtraQtion has not been the belt in the World, 
or their Kindred ſhou'd happen to be under- 
furniſh'd either in their Heads or their Pockets, 
he'll make things eaſie to them out of his own 
Abundance, and ſupply whatever elſe may be 
wanting to their. Credit and Character in the 
Dignity of his own, Juſt as we find in the 
Fabulous Writers; When an Infant, the If- 
ſue either of a God or a Monarch, has been 
.expos'd and train'd, may be, for ſeveral years 
together, to hard Living and Labour, *tilt 
ſome lucky Accident diſcovers who begot him, 
when he has found his true Father, he ſtill 
retains a moſt hearty Affection and Eſteem for 
the honeſt Old Yeoman that formerly paſs'd - 
for him: A Duty which a Man's known, and 
Natural Parents have conſequently a much 
| better Title to. Ina Word, no Bodys Ver- 
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tue or Senſe, or whatever Excellence you 
pleaſe, turns 'ſo-much to his Account, as his 
that deals the Fruits and Effects of it to others. 
And as on the one Part, it is a neceſſary eon- 
deſcenſion for ſupporting a Friend ſni p, that the 
Super iour ſhou'd ſtoop to an Equality with the 
Inferiour; ſo, on tother, the Inferior maſt 
by no means take it to Heart, that hrs Con- 
federate overtops him either in Capacity 
Eſtate, or Quality. Of a contrary Conduct, 
Complaints and Upbraidings, are uſually the. 
Reſult; the latter to be fare "withont meaſure 
or mercy ; when the Male-content per fuades 
himſelf that his Obligations and Services have 


been Conſiderable Now they that will hit a 
Nan in the Teeth with any Kindneſſes he has 


receiv d from them, make themſelves Odious 
and Inſufferable. And my Benefackour is 
pound to beware the mentioning, of the Fa- 

vours he has been pleas'd to confer upon me 

no leſs than my ſelf, to remember he beſfowy d 
them. Nor ſhou'd it ſatisſie a Superior juſt to 
bend his Body, without giving his Inferiour 
a Lift. There's nothing that palls or per- 


plexes a Friendſhip more than an Apprehenſi- | 
on of our being diſdain'd or neglected; a 


Surmiſe, which few People are troubled with 


but fuck as entertain very modeſt and bum 


ble Thoughts of themſelres; and to put them 
in better Heart there muſt be nothing omit- 
ted that can be faid tothem, or Shel _ 
& 
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To be determin'd in what Kinds and Degrees 
a Man is to diſtribute his Encouragements, he 
has two things to conſider, Firſt, What lies 
in his Power to do for his Friend, and Se- 
condly, What his Friends Abilities and Qua- 
lifieations will come up to. For tho' poſſi- 


bly it may come your way to bring about ex- 


traordinary Things for him; yet it is certain, 
you can never advance all your Friends alike 
to the higheſt Digaities, and the laſt Orb of 
Quality. So Scipio was able to bring Publius 


do as much for his Brother Lucius. And 
then withal, if you cou'd bring about every 
thing, juſt as you'd a mind to't, and ſet 
your Friend as high as you pleaſe, you are 
to make an Eſtimate and Judgment of the 
Man's Capacity and Strength. To go on; 
Till the Tempers of the Parties are ſettled, 
and their Underſtandings grow. up, there's 
no reckoning upon the certainty, and adequa- 
cy of a Friendſhip. Tis not neceſſary that, 
becauſe in our greener Years there: were none 
ſo great with us as our Play-fellows, and 
Brother Sports-men, therefore theſe Aſſiſt- 
ants in Recreation and Exerciſe, ſhou'd keep 
poſſeſſion of us always; At this Rate, my 
Nurſe and my Schook-miſtreſs, that had the 


fcſt Fruits of my Favour, will have a right 
to engroſs the Soul of me for good and all. 


*Tis true, theſe are no: to be forgotten or 
| —_ Vighted 
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lighted neither; but then tis a different ſort 
of Regard and Courteſ that's due to them. 
And if Friendſhip were no more than Equi- 
valent to ſuch a Degree of good Nature, 
there cou'd be no depending upon it. For a 
Difference of Intentions: and Inclinations, 
which cannot conſiſt with Friendſhip, is the 

Natural Effect of a Diſagreement in Mens 
> [| Humours: and Morals. . And it is nothing 
elſe but. that irreconcileable Repngnancy of 
the reſpective purpoſes of good and il] Men, 
that makes it impoſſible that any Friendſhips 
ſhou'd be between them. Let me now preſcribe 
a neceſſary Caution, and it is this, That we be 
not Over-fond and Womaniſhin our Friend- 
ſhip,andthereby traverſe aFriends truelntereſt 
and Happineſs ; a Weakneſs incident to a great 
many People. How cou'd Neoptolemus, (once 
more to dip into the Poets) have ever taken 
Troy, if Lycomedes that had had the Educa- 
tion of him, cou'd have whin'd and 'whim- 
per'd him out of his Reſolution: to follow 
that Expedition? Important Oceaſions, and 
bonourable Emergences, frequently call away 
Friends from one another; and he that at 
ſuch a juncture, had rather his Friend ſhow'd: 
be wanting to himſelf, than part with him, 
is an over indulgent, puny poor Soul, and 
in making the Motion injurious and un- 
faithful to the Relation he bears; for * 


. 
his Duty ſtill, upon every occaſion, to conſi- 
der well, what it is he requeſts of his Friend, 
and fo likewiſe how far he can prudently 
gratifie him. And ſometimes there ariſes an 
unfortunate, but yet an unavoidable Neceſſi- 
ty, to break off; at leaſt it will happen ſo in 
Friendſhip of the ordinary Sort and Size ; 
for as for the Extraordmary, the Confederati- 
ons T mean of Philoſophers, at preſent we'll 
let them alone, Tis a Thing not very un- 
uſual, for a Friend to loſe himſelf, and run 
atilt, either immediately againſt his Duty 
to his Aſſociates, or elſe againſt the Juſtice he 
ows to other People, in ſuch 2 manner that 
his Friends muſt have their Share in the In- 
famy of his Carriage. Now when Matters 
are brought to ſuch a paſs, we muſt think of 
diſengaging as fairly as we can, that is to 
3 ſay, wind off the Bottom inſen- 
of Bri 2555 fſibly, not * Unrip, but Unſtitch, 
ende. as J have heard Cato expreſs 
himſelf. Unleſs he comes to fly out ſo deſpe- 
rately, that it would be a ſhameful thing, as well 
as Impracticable to concern our ſelves any lon- 

er with him: And yet whenever it falls out, 

as it does too frequently) either that a 
Friend abandons himſelf to a new Courſe of 
Life and Management, or that Revolutions 
and Reaſons of State, (Obſerve ſtill, J am 
here ſpeaking, as I told you juſt now, not of 
a right Philoſophical and Heroick, but the 
| com- 
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mon and uſual extent of Friendſhip) divide 
their Sentiments and Intereſts, we muſt be 
ſure to come off ſo, that while we are work- 
ing our ſelves out of the Friendſhip and Fami- 
liari y, the World may have no ground to be- 
lieve we are at the ſame time meditating Op- 
poſition and Hoſtilities ;, becauſe tis a mighty 
Diſparagement and Reproach, When we have 


cultivated a good Acquaintance with any 


Man, afterwards to proclaim War, and act 
Offenſively againſt him. Tis true, Scipio was 
pleas'd upon my Account, (you know) to ſet. 
aſide the Friendſhip of Quintus Pompeius, and 
ſo likewiſe a Diſſenſion of a Publick and Po- 
litical Nature, occaſion'd a Separation between 
him and my Collegue Metellus. But then he 
retreated both times leizurely and decently, 
without Forfeiting any part of his Chara@- 
er, or diſcovering the leaſt Tincture of Re- 
ſentment. We ſee then that in the firſt place, 
we are to prevent a Rupture, if poſſible ; but 


if at laſt we come under a neceſſity of break-= _ 


ing off, we ſhould endeavour to ſteal away 
unperceiv*d ; let our Intimacy die by Degrees, 
and not cruſh it all at once. Special care 
mult be taken, when we can no longer love a 
Man as a Friend, that we do not begin to 
hate him as an Enemy; and raiſe a Tumult 
about our Ears of Expoſtulations, Invectives, 
and Contumelies. Nay, ſhou'd we fall under 
this Diſcipline in ſpight of all our Endea- 
| Vous 
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yours to divert it, the Reverence that's due 
to the Memory of a Friendſhip that has been 
once eſtabliſh'd, obliges us to bear it patient. 
Iy as long as we can; and the Aggreſſour, 
not the Party Paſſive, muſt be anſwerable 
for the Inſult, Tho' the beſt and ſureſt way 
is to keep clear of all Engagements which 
are like toconclude thus uncreditably and in- 
conveniently, that is to ſay, not to fix our Af. 
fections too haſtily, nor upon Perſons unwor- 
thy ef our Choice. Now no Man deſerves 
to be made a Friend of, but he that carrys 
his Recommendations and Pretenſions within 
him. Such People are very ſcarce, (as things 
of the greateſt Value always are) and he that 
propoſes to compaſs any thing compleat and 

ect in its kind, muſt be contented and re- 
ſolv'd to ſpare no Pains for't. As for the ge- 
nerality of us, we have no other meaſure, 
or motion of the worth of any thing but ſo much 
Money as *twill bring, and we rate our Friends 
by the very ſame Eſtimate as we do our 
Beaſts, the Choiceſt are they that do us moſt 
Service, and bring us in moſt Profit. Hence 
it is that ſo few of ns arrive at that genuine 
and divine Friendſhip, which reſolves all its 
Excellency and Inſignificancy into it ſelf; we 
are Strangers. to the Dignity and. Power of 
fuch an exquiſite Sympathy, for want of try- 
ing the Experiment. Every Man loves him- 
felf, becauſe Nature has. made his Being his 
| * * | Fas 
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Favourite, and not for any Deſig 
or Expectation. he has * to make N, Collier 
a Penny of himſelf : And in regard of Friend 
a True Friend is properly a Man Aug. os. 
Other Self, no Man. can be ſuch, _ 
but upon the Footinz of ſuch an indefinite and 
immediate Love. Tis very evident and ob- 
ſer vable in the Animal World, how naturally 
every Species of it, the Beaſts, the Birds, t he 
Fiſhes; the Wild, "the Tame, is diſpos'd and 
prompted, in the firſt place, to a Tenderneſs 


and Love for their own Compoſitions; and, in 


the next, to provide themſelves with ſuit- 
able Companions and Conſorts of their own 
kind, a Concern which they proſecute as 
earneſtly as we, and after the ſame manner. 
How much more Conſpicùuous an Inſtance 
ought. Man to approve himſelf of this Pro- 
penſity and Practice, directed as he is by the 
firſt Principles of his Nature, to love his on 
perſon, and procure himſelf a Second with 
ſuch a Soul as he may reckon upon for hisown; 
and receive, as it were, into the very Sub- 
ſtance of it? But alas! we are; moſt. of us, 
Perverſe and Unreaſonable to that degree, 
(not to ſay Impudent) that we expect our 
Friends ſhould be what we cannot beour ſelves; 
and challenge greater things on their part, 
than we can pretend to make good, or are 
willing to engage for on our own. . However, 
thus much at leaſt is requir'd ; firſt of all, that | 
ix 
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aà Man takes care to be what he ought to be 
himſelf; and then to find out another of his 
own Complexion. When two ſvch Unite, tis 
impoſſible the Friendſhip contracted between 
them, ſhou'd want any degree of that Firm. 
_ neſs and Stability we have been talking fo 
much about. They that Aſſociate with no o- 
ther meaning than that of a pure, diſintereit- 
ed Love, muſt be Men that have ſuch a Com- 
mand of themſelves as to govern Deſpotically 
thoſe Appetites and Paſſions which other Peo- 
ple are Slaves to: They cannot but be zeal-F* 
ouſly and abſolutely in the Intereſt of Honour, 
and Integrity. And as neither of them will 


ſuffer himſelf to ſollicit or expect any Conde- 


ſcenſions or Compliances from” t'other, but I 
what are juſtifiable and fair; ſo neither of 

them will decline to ſerve and gratifie t'other 
to the utmoſt of his Power in whatever is ſo: 
Andthen too, over and above the Exchange of 
good Offices and Tenderneſſes between them, 
they'll be under an Awe and Obſervance of 
each others Authority, and a Guard vpon one 
another's Actions. And therefore he that 
leaves out Modeſty and Decency in his Notionf 
of Friendſhip, diveſts it of that which is its 
principal Grace and Elegance. Tis a moſt 
peſtinent Error which too many are abus'd 
by, That Friendſhip will ſerve to countenance 
and juſtifie the wildeſt Extravagances, and the 
fouleſt Enormities : As if Nature had deſign'd 
1 that 
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be that Relation, not for an Aſſiſtant to Pertne; 
lis bot an Accomplice to Vice Whereas that's 


ie her Aim and Intention, that thoſe Heights 
en land Advances which an individual would not 
n. Ibe able to reach upon the ſtrength of his own 

ſo Vertue, he might attain by the Acceſfion and and 
= Joint-Operation of another's; and wherever 
+. I ſuch a Harmony is, or has been, or ſhall at any 
n. fitime ariſe; there we have ſach a Combination 
15s bids very fair for the Laſt and Conſumma- 
o-Itive Advantages tender'd us by Nature. For 
1-Nthis is ſuch a Union and Fellowſhip, as carrys in 
ur it all thoſe Felicities which are ſo precious in 
in Yall Men's Eyes, with which we cannot but be 
e- Happy, and without which tis impoſſible we 
it Ion d; a good Conſcience, a clear and ſhin- 
of fling Reputation, and real Peace and Pleaſure 
er [of Mind. And therefore as Genuin Ha TR 
is the Choiceſt, the Sovereign Good of Man; 
f Ithe only way to compaſs it, is by reſigning 
n, our ſelves up to the Study and Practice of 
„ Vertue; for tis this alone that can enſure the 
Bleſſings of Friendſhip, or any other whatſo- 
Jever: And where this is left out of the Ac- 
count, we may fancy we have as many and as 
good Friends as we pleaſe; but when the Face 
of Affairs comes to alter for the worſe, we 
ſhall find our Miſtake. Upon the whole; tis 
a Maxim that can never be repeated too often, | 
Know your Man throughly before you make him 
'Ouy * Don't fall in love with him * 2 
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find bim out afterwards, Careleſneſs betrays ns 
to a thouſand Inconveniencies and Miſchiefs, 
particularly in the Eſtabliſhment and Culti- 
vation of our Friendſhips. We manage hand 
over head, and in ſpight of the Proverb, Play 
the ſame fooliſh Game over and over agen. When 
a long Acquaintance, and a ſettled Courſe of 
Reciprocal Kindneſs have ry'd us together, 
ſome unlucky Miſunderſtanding ſtarts up of a 
ſuddain, and the Friendſhip ſtrikes white ?ris 
under full Sail: And the Danger of the Miſ. 
carriage highly aggravates all Neglects and 
Omiſſions in a matter of the laſt Importance. 
Indeed there is hardly any one thing in the 
World, of which the Value and Significancy 
is more generally acknowledg'd than Friend- 
ſhip. There are too many People in the 


World that laugh at the Notion of Vertue, 


and ſwear *tis all nothing but Hypocriſy and 
Oſtentation. Others agen, are as hearty De- 


ſpiſers of Riches, and pleaſe themſelves. in 


confining their Deſires and their Happineſs 
within the compaſs of a moderate Competen- 
cy. Some are ambitious and greedy of Pre- 
ferment and Honour, even to Frenzy; while 
others are ſo far from ſetting their Hearts up- 
on them, that they reckon them the moſt tri- 
vial Fopperies in the World. And fo *tis 
with other things : What this Man Dotes up- 
on, ſhall be Traſh and Refuſe with a hundred 
beſides: But as to the Valuableneſs of Friend- 
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ns hip, we are all Satisfy'd and Unanimous, as 
well that Part of Mankind that reſign them- 
ti. Iſelves to Publick Services and Occaſions, as 
1d © thoſe that are wholly bent upon the Improve- 
ayJeent of their Underſtandings, or thoſe that 
enk wind no more than their Family-Concerns; 
of Nay, the moſt diſſolute and deſperate Volup- 
r N tuaries are ready to own that there's no living 
I like a Gentleman, the Gallantry of Friendſhip 
tis apart. The Meaning is, that Friendſhip and 
i Familiarity infinuate themſelves into all the 
1d | Purpoſes of Life, and no Man can run thro? 
ce. the World without it: Or if ſuch an Aſperi- 
hefty ſhould diſcover it ſelf in the Temper of any 
cy || particular Man, as might carry him ſo far that 
d- he ſhould proteſt againſt all manner of Human 
he | Converſation. and Correſpondence, (and we 
ze have been told ſuch a Story about T7 un of 
ad | Athens, ) ſtill he could hardly forbear hunting 
)e. font ſome Body or other to vent his Spleen, 
in and mutter his Indignation to. Of this we 
ek (might ſoon be convinc'd, ſnou'd it pleaſe one 
-n-$of the Gods at any time to ſequeſter us from 
re- Jall Human Society, and hide us in a cloſe Ob- 
ile ſcuritie; yet ſo, that we ſhould be largely and 
Ip indulgently ſupply'd with all the Furniture 
ri- Jand Conveniencies of Life, but out of hope of 
ever ſeeing the Face of a Man agen; *twere 
enough- to break the very hardeſt of our 
earts, and all the Gratifications in the 
World wou'd ſeem perfectly inſi pid and nau- 


Ip, ſeous 
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ſeous under ſuch an uncomfortable Reſtraint. 
Well then ! Achytas of Tarentum was certain. 
ly in the right, as to that Obſervation of his, 
which he ſo frequently Inculcated to our 
Friends heretofore ; and which ſome of ths 
laſt Age, who receiv'd it from the Old Peo- 
ple in their time, were pleas d to communi- 
cate to my ſelf; That were any Man to make 
the Teur of the Univerſe, and be admitted 
to a free Contemplation, and an intimate 
Knowledge of the Qualities, Order, and Sym- 
metry of the Heavenly Bodies, all the Sur. 
prize and Pleaſure of the Scene would be loſt 
to him, for want of a Companion to talk it 
over to, as exquiſitely Delightful as twould 
be, if he cow'd have one. Nature takes 
check at Solitude and Secluſion, and one Part 
of her graſps and faſtens upon another; and 
the more ſuitable and kindly ſupport it en- 


counters, the more it enjoys it ſelf, and thef 


better it thrives. *Tis ſomewhat ſtrange, 
methinks, that Nature ſhould let us know by 
ſo many clear and expreſs Indications, how 
ſhe ſtands affected, and what it is ſhe'd have; 
yet we ſhould all be ſo Sottiſn and Indocile as 
we are, and io unapprehenſive of her Mean- 
ing, let her tell it never ſo clearly and audibly, 
To come on; Friendſhip takes in a large Sphere 
of Exereiſe, and a vaſt Variety of Operation, 
as ten thouſand Occaſions and Suggeſtions may 
emerge; whether of jealouſy, Diſtruſt, * 
i | | [2 
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Reſentment, . Now, . theſe a wiſe Man will 

endeavour to keep clear of, either by prevents 
ing, ſuppreſſing, or neglecting them: What- 
ever may appear a Provocation, muſt be ſo 
intended on one hand, and interpeted on t'o- 
ther, that the Friendſhip may incur no loſs, or 
decreaſe either of its Utility or Sincerity by it. 
For it may be neceſſary ſometimes to deal 
plainly with a Friend, to put him in mind of 
himſelf, and preſs matters home to him : And 
nothing of all this muſt be taken in ill Part, 
provided *tis done out of pure Affection, and 
with Candour. And yet, alas! (however it 
comes about) *tis too generally true what my 
Friend the Poet has remark'd in his Andria, 
that a Servile Flattery gets a Mana great many 
Hearts, and an Honeſt Freedom à great deal of 
Hatred, Tis pity, Truth and Plain-deali 
ſhould any ways tend to Animoſities and Dit 
obligations which are of Mortal Conſequence 


to all Friendſhip: But then, a fawning Obſe- 


quiouſneſs and a general Compliance is a hun- 
dred times worſe; for this is meer Pimping to 
a Friend's Miſmanagement, and ſpuring him 
on in his ſpeed to Ruin: Tho' the blame, af- 
ter all, lights heavier upon him who deſires 
to be fondled and abus'd, and will not ſuffer 


Meaſures to be concerted with him upon the 


Square. In fine; The buſineſs muſt be pro- 
ſecuted with all imaginable Diſcretion and Ap- 
plication: Let the Monitory Part ave ne X 
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thing in't of Sowerneſs or Paſſion : Let nothing 
Harſh or Opprobrious mingle with a Rebuke: 
And as on the one hand the Obſequium (to keep 
to the Word as I meet with it in Terence) our 
Concurrence and Subſerviency ought to be Eaſy 
and Genteel. So on t'other hand, let it not 
betray us into any thing like a Paraſitical Mean. 
neſs, for that's the Fackcall to every other Vice; 
and beneath, not only the Character of 2 
Friend, but the Spirit of a Gentleman. There 
are no two Things more diſtinct and oppo- 
fite in Nature, than the Officiouſneſs of a Mi- 
nion, and the Alacrity of a Friend : But when 
once a Man has wax*d up his Ears, and is proof 


againſt all Counſels or Informations from the] 


Mouth of his Friend, be they never ſo right 
or reaſonable, *ris a deſperate Caſe : That 


Aphoriſm, among a multitude of Cato's, is a 


Celebrated and a Weighty one, That ſome 
People in the World are more oblig'd to their moſt 
Malicious Enemies, than to their Beſt-below'd 
Friends, becauſe the former ſometimes ſpeak out 4 


Truth, but the latter never. Nor can any thing 
be more Prepoſterous and Abſurd, than for a 
Man that falls under Correction to miſplace 


his Reſentment; to take that to heart which 
he has no reaſon to be troubled at, and to be 


unconcern'd at another thing, which proper- 
ly, ought to diſturb him ; that 1s to ſay, that 


the Reproof ſhou'd diſquiet him, and not the 


Occaſion of it; whereas he certainly ovght w 
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be thankfel for the former, and ſorry for the 
latter. So then; As it is of the Eſſence of a 
hearty Friendſhip, a freedom in communicating 
and receiving good Admonitions and Dire&i- 
ons ; I mean, that we ſhould tender them very 
plainly and ingenuouſſy, but by no means 
roughly and imperiouſly. And agen, that we 
ſhould entertain them without Averſion or 


Impatience ; fo we come under a neceſſity of 


aſſerting, that nothing can have worſe Effects 
upon Friendſhip, than Flattery and Faining, 
and Cockering For this Infamous Practice, you _ 
muſt know, carries a great many Names, and 
never betrays it ſelf but in Fops and Impoſtors, 


that inſtead of Truth and Reaſon, make Gra- 


tification and Compliment the Scope of all they 
ſay. And as Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation are 


upon all Accounts, and in every Inſtance of 


them Criminal, ſeeing they pervert the very 
Ends of Diſcourſe and Action, and ſupplant 
all Principles of Veracity and Simplicity; ſo 
they are therefore moſt directly contrary to 
the nature of Friendſhip, becauſe they are in- 
conſiſtent with that which 1s the Soul and 
Foundation of it, Integrity and Truth For 
the Value and Importance of Friendſhip is 
wholly reſolv'd into the Power which it has 
with it, of blending ſeveral diſtinct Souls in- 
to one. And how can it ever effect this, 
where the ſame Individual has two ſorts of 
Souls, is a Contradiction to himſelf ; and 


to be created Tribune of the Commons time after 
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dodges, and ſhvffles, and commands a thou- 
fand Shapes? Tis the moſt Eaſy, Verſatil En- 
gine in Nature; a Fellow that ſays, and does, 
and is every thing to pleaſe you, as duly as 
you give him the Word or the Sign! Negat 


_ quis? Nego (ſays the Sharper in Terence) Ait 


Aio, &c. It can never be ſo, ſays be, Never Sir, 


that's certain, ſay J. *Tis clear, it muſt be ſo, 


Jays he. As the Sun inthe Meridian, ſay I, That's 
my Rule and Reſolution, every thing he's for, I'm 
for. Thus Gnatho determines with himſelf ! 
And what a precious Friend now, d'ye think, 
one ſhou'd have of ſuch a Stick of Wood! 
But the worſt and the moſt troubleſome 
Gnathos of all, are thoſe of Quality, Emi- 
nence, and Eſtate, that play the Cheat and 
the Buffoon by Authority, However, the beſt 
on't is, with a little Caution and-Application, 
we may diſtinguiſh as ſecurely between a true 
Friend and a Paraſite, as between Reality and 
Fallacy, Subſtance and Shadow, in any:other 
Caſe: whatſoever. When the Free-Holders 
ſwarm at Publick Elections, or upon any other 
Buſineſs; as Unthinking and Dull as they gene- 
rally are, they'll diſcern well enough between 
theDrift andPretenſions of a Popular,Complai- 
ſant, lnſinuating Burgher,and aSound;Confider- 
ing, Serious Patriot. Caius Papirius, Cother 
day, when he ſtickled for the Bill de Tribunis 
Plebis reficiendis, for qualifying the ſame Perſon 
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Cay): 

e, how lily did he put upon, and ſtroak 
down the Audience? I declar'd my ſelf againft 
the Bill; but no matter for that; Scipio \ chal- 
lenges Precedency in the preſent Meditation. 
Heavens! What a noble Oration was theie ! 
How full of Majeſty and good Argument ! The 
Performance rather ſpoke him the Head, than 
a Member of our Common-wealth. What 
need I fay any more? You were both of you 
there when he deliver'd it, and have it all in 
Scripts - The Conſequence was, the throwing 
out of the Bill ; and by that very Party too, 
whoſe Intereſt was propos'd in it. There 
was another Caſe wherein I was principal 
concern'd. You remember, no queſtion, how. 
acceptable a Bill to the Comr mons Caits Lucinigs 
brought in (when Quintus Maximus, Scipio? Y -- 
Brother, and Lucius A lancinus were our Coh- 
ſuls ) to the Prejudice of the Pricſt-hood - 
The Purport of it was to take away the Power of 
EleGing their own Members from the College of the 
Prieſts, and putting it into the hands of the People. 
The ſame Gentleman too, was'the firſt that 
ever turn'd his Back upon the Senate, to tranſ- 
act with the Populace in the char But his 
Mercenary Flonriſh ſoon fell to the Ground; 
and I baffled it without any difficulty, as very 
well 1 might, having Religion and all that's 


Pacred on my fide, 1 was Pretor when I car- 


ry'd this Point; *Twas about five Years before 
| came e up to the Conſulat: So that the Ad vo- 
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ate's Authority and Character cou'd not be 
ſaid to carry the Cauſe, but the Reaſon and the 
Evidence of the Thing it ſelf, If therefore 
ſuch is the Power of Truth, when once it 
comes to be diſcover'd and ſhine out ; even 
upon a Stage or in a Town-Houſe, where 
Fiction and Pretence, and Grimace rule the 
Roaſt ; In the matter of Friendſhip, undoubt- 
edly it muſt be all in all, becauſe'tis its Reali- 
ty which is to direct us altogether in our Eſti- 
mate of it. Our Souls muſt be made Bare, 
(as we ſay) and our Breaſts flung open to 
another ; elſe we can never be ſecure, nor un- 
deritand what to make of Pretenſions on this 
or t'other Fart: I may love you very well, 
and you may love me; and what's either of 
us the better, till we are ſure of it o' both 
ſides ? No wonder then, there ſhould be ſo 
much Miſchief in Indulgence and Flattery : And 
yet they can do no Body harm, unleſs where 
they're Courted, Encourag'd and Delightec 
in. As *tis natural for a Man that's deſpe 
rately Smitten with himſelf, and entirely de 
voted to his own Perſon, to proſtitute his Ears 
to the Tongue of every fulſome Raſcal that 
can get any notice of him, There's nothing 
has a more cordial Tenderneſs for it ſelf that 
Vertue For Vertue is throughly conſcious of 
her own Charms, and knows very well what /t 
is, That's not the thing — ' Tis the meer 
Pretence and Appearance of Vertue; not. 
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Vertue it ſelf I am now concern'd about. The 
World abounds with a ſort of People that 
deſire to be thought ſtri& in their Integrity 
and Vertne, much more than with thoſe that 
endeavour to be ſo. Now Flattery. and Ap- 
plauſe are the moſt acceptable things in the 
World to theſe poor Creatures : Yon have 
nothing to do but to take meaſure of their In- 


ij clina'ijons, and ſhape your Addreſs according- 
ly: Talk as laviſhly to them as you pleaſe; 


they conceive It to be no more than a reaſon- 
able Tribute and Teſtimony to their Merit. 
Mean time, what a hopeful Friendſhip there's _ 


"| like to go forward; when one of the Partie- 


is by no means diſpos'd to hear Truth, an 


ei other's refolv'd not to tell it him? We could 


hardly reliſh in a Comedy, fuch a Magnifying. 
Coxcomb, but that he waits upon a Character 
as remarkable; which is that of a Red-Coat . 
Hector. Well ' ſays the Bully, Did the Lady 


then ſeem ſo ſenſible of the Obligation? She did, 


wou'd have been enough; but Cringer anſwers 
him, O dear Sir, ſhe was Gratitude in the very 
Abſtra®, That, you know, is the Paraſite's . 


Golden Rule, to ſhew things bigger than the 
Life when his Cully won'd have them ſo : Nay, * 


and the Wiſeſt and che Beſt-diſpos'd of us 
may be glad of a Warning *Tis certain, 
they that beſpeak and welcome this luſcious 
Impertinence, muſt lie at the Mercy of it; 
but Men of Senſe and Sobriety may be tickled 

3 too 
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too, *till they're taken, if they han't a care.] 
When the Flattery's nauſeous and palpable,, 
he that does not perceive it, muſt be a Fool in] 
grain. The more formidable Enemy, is the! 
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1 crafty unſuſpected one: You'd beſt look' to 

your ſelf, or he'!] certaialy practice upon you. 

*Tis a diificult matter to diſcover him: He'l] 

it ſtart his Arguments and Objections againſt 

q you twenty times in a day, and be making af 

f Property of you all the while. He'll pretend! 

1 to fall out with your Meaſures, when he's | 

! working his way into your Affections; for in} 

1 the concluſion, he ſubmits. his Judgment, and! 

gives up the Cauſe ; and ſo he banters you in-! 
| 
{ 


[ to an Opinion, that you're conſiderably wiſer 
. than you thought you were. Now, he that's 
circumvented thus, muſt ſuffer lamentably in 
his Character; and therefore let every Man 
| be upon his Guard; he may chance to be 


lj ſaapp'd elſe, as ſome body was pretty near it! 
in the Play, ——— Hodie me ante omnes, &c, | 
| 


| Pery good, Sir 7 — WW bat / you'd have fut Hh- 
on We juſt now, nou'd you ſo res, brought me off 


[ worſe than an Old M iſcacre, in the Fifth get. — } 
I As really tis a very odd, ridiculous Character, 
i that of ſome of your Antiquated -heedleſs | 
E| Humouriſts upon the Stage. But I have been 
h Cruiting long enough ! A little while ago, 
my) buſineſs was to conſider the Nature of 
il Friendſhip, as it holds among the Men of an 
| þ entire Probity and a finil'd Wiſdom. that is 
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to ſay, as entire (the one) and as conſummate 
(the other) as Human Nature with its Infir- 
mities admits: And now at laſt J find my ſelf 


coaſting ot other ſide, upon the Converfati- 


on and Correſpondences of Knaves and Fools. 
In good time therefore let's return to the mat- 
ter of our firſt Meditations, and take our leave 
of that too with all convenient Diſpatch. 

What, | fay, young Gentlemen, 'tis FERTUE, 

and only Vertue, that can eſtabliſh X folid 
Friendſhip at firlt, and then continue it; be: 
cauſe the Uniformity and Conſiſtency, "eat 
dineſs and conſtagcy of our Conduct is, whol- 
ly to be reſolv'd into that. And firſt, Ver- 

tue preſents her ſelf to View, with all her 
Glories about her; and when ſhe has en- 
counter'd her ſelf 1 in another Soul, ee flies 
and faſtens to it, and ſo the two Luminaries 
are Incorporated : upon which Coalition there 
emerges that which we call (Amor) Love, or 
(Amicitia) Friendſhip. For both of them take 


their Derivation from Amare; and Amare is 


neither more nor leſs than to love a Perſon, 
without propoſing to ſerve . our Occaſions, 
or to make out our Fortunes by it: And 
ſuch a Friendſhip as this will bring along 
with it all thoſe Advantages, withont 2 Man's 
further ſeeking. - In this very Latitude, and 
vpon theſe Terms, heretofore, when 
'twas early Days with me, did [ love and re- 
verence thoſe that were ready to go off. Lucius, 

H 4. Paul- 
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lus, Marcus Cato, Caius Gallus, Publius Naſi- 
ca, and Tiberius Gracchus, that was Father in 
Law to my departed Friend Scipio. The 
ſame Species of Friendſhip diſplays it ſelf, 
and perhaps more openly and conſpicuouſly, 
among Inſtances of an equal Age, as particu- 


larly between Scipio and my ſelf; together 


with Lucius Furius, Publius Rupilius, and Spu- 
rius Mummius. And ſo, now tis my turn to 
be in years, I pleaſe my ſelf extreamly in 
the good Favour and Friendſhip, that paſſes 
between me and my Juniors; to name no more 
than your ſelves, Gentlemen, and Quintus Tu. 
bero: Nay, you cannot imagine how happy [ 
think my ſelf in the Converſation of Publi- 
us Rutilius, and Aulus Verginius, as young as 
they,are. Tho? after all, fince ſuch is the 
Reſult of Mortality, and the Condition of 
Humane Nature, that one Generation comes 
in Succeſſion to another; a Man wou'd wiſh 
to keep up ( as we ſay) with thoſe that ſtart- 
ed with him, to the end of the Race. To 
be ſnort; All our Intereſts and Concerns, as 
to this World, are however Uncertain, and 
Tranſitory; and therefore we ſnou'd do well 
to be always provided with ſach Acquain- 


tance about ns, as we can heartily love, and 


will as heartily love us. Let the Endear- 
ments of mutual Affection and Friendſhip, 
be baniſh'd once, and the Comfort of Life's at 
an end. Scipio, tis true, has obey'd a 1 
um- 
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Summons, but he lives notwithſtanding, and he 
mall never die; at leaſt not his Yertue, which. 
was properly my Confident, and bears me Com- 
pany ſtill, And [ am not the only Fortunate 
Man in this reſpect, as having been intimate 
with it all along; No, twill ſhine and. ſpar- 
kle and perpetuate ic ſelf to all Poſterity. 
And whoever ſhall hereafter emerge int6 any 
of thoſe Undertakings, that ſurpaſs. an- ordi- 
nary Strength, and a general Belief of their 
being practicable, will, l am very ſure, be 
reſolv'd upon raking the Journal of Scigio's. 
Life for his Direction, and the Model of Sei- 
pio s Character for his Imitation. To 
be free; I was never yet poſſeſs'd of that Ad- 
vantage, either as to my Perſon, or my 
Condition in this World, which 1 look'd. up. 
on as comparable to the Bleſſing of. Scipia's. 
Friend{hip. It had ſuch an Effect, that he. 
and I never diſagreed about State- Affairs; „ we 
were always aſſiſting to one another in ous. 
Deliberat ions upon our Private Concerns; and. 
we paſs'd our Intervals and Vaeations together 
with all the Satisfaction in the World. Ine 
ver, upon any account, ineurr'd his Diſplea- 
ſure that I know of; nor heard an Expreſſion. 


+} 9 from him that was unacceptable. to: 


Fhe ſame Roof ſhelter'd. us, — ſame 
Diet ſuited us, and the ſame Meſs upply'd us. 


Whether in 'the Camp, upon a: Journey, 


er at our Fillas, we were always together. 
H 5 Not 
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Not to take particular notice of our Joynt- 
Application to the Exerciſes of Leacning 
and Phjloſophy ; when we cou'd, now and 
then, play Fruant with the World, and en- 
joy a Comfortable Reſpit. Now all theſe 
things were ſo engaging, that really had it 
been impoſſible for the Impreſſion and Re- 
membrance of them to ſurvive the Man, fo 
dearly as I lov'd, and ſo nearly as I was 
intereſted in him, I cou d not even yet get 
over the loſs of him. The beſt on't is, none 
of theſe Entercourſes are dead with him; 
Nay the Recollection and Contemplation of 
them Enhaunces their Value and their Efficacy. 
Or however, if theſe Remains were taken out 
of the way too, 'twou'd ſtill be a preſent Re- 
medy; the Conſideration of my Age; which 
aſſures me my Abſence from my Friend, and 
 eonſequently the Trouble it gives me "ſhall 
- be ſhort ; The ſharpeſt Afflictions, one wou'd 
think, ſhou'd loſe their Edge, ſince we know 
they can't be laſting. And 50 Gentlemen, I 
have done you Reaſon upon the Argument 'of 
Friendſhip.. Let me conclude withan Admo- 
nftion, and it is this, That as there can be no 
fuch thing as Friendſhip p unſupported by vertue, ſo 

ou would reckon upon Vertue at the moſt, and 


VT as the next valkable thing upon Earth, 
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dhe Philoſophers, of. bis Perſwaſion, have Hr. 
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1 ning frequently, Brava, took notice- of 
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your Uncle Cato's way of ſtriking off 
into Philoſophical Common Flaces, ever 
and anon, when he has been ſpeaking in the 
Senate-Houſe, and how adequate and agr = | 


ble he would render them to the Capacity 
all Parties, as diſtant as they ſeem to be 
the Nature and Method of Judicial and — 


ſick Pleadings. And this was much more ob- 
ſer vable in him, than it would be in you and 

me; that Scheme of Philoſophy we profeſs af- 

fordi ing more Opportunities and a larger Field 
of Matter to ſpeak upon, and carrying a 
great many Things in it agreeable to vulgar 
Opinions and Popular Notions: Whereas: 


Cato, (if E underſtand him right) is a rigid 


Stoick and wedded to Prineiples which the p. 
pulace do not know what to make ef 5 befides; 


[ 2561 
tle regard to the Rules and Ornaments of 
Eloquence, but are altogether for Brevity, 
and do their Buſineſs with their little Quirks 
and Queries, like a Porcupine with his Quil. And 
yet, after all, let a Propoſition look as uncon- 


ceivable as you'll imagine, there's a Power in 


Words that can give it a plauſible Complexion; 
and though a Subject be never ſo rough and 
ſnapeleſs, an Orator knows how to burniſh and 
beautifie it. And therefore being ſatisfied 
that ſoit is, as tell you, l have ventur'd upon a 


more deſperate Experiment than that Gentle- 
man's. Cato try'd no further with his Stoicifm | 


than vpon the common Heads of Magnanimi- 
ty, Continence, Death, the ExceHency of 
Vertue, the Deities, and the Duty we owe 
to our Country; Twas upon theſe Fopicks 
he exercis d the Rhetorick. But I have been 
ſo bold as to divert my ſelf with Paraphra- 
ling upon ſuch points as the Stoicks have much 
ado to make good among themſelves, tn their 


Schools and Privacies. Theſe being what 


they call theirParadoxes,that is to fay, Maxims 
that are very furprizing, and oppoſite to the 
common Opinion of the World, | had an In- 


clination to try whether they would bear Aſ- 


ſertion and Proof abroad, in any of our Civil 
Courts; and whether one might not diſcourſe 
as a Man of Letters and the long Robe too, at 
the ſame time, and then I lik'd my own Project 
ſo much the better, becauſe I look upon thoſe 
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Paradoxes, as they call them, as Socratick Do- 
ctrines, and very certain Truths. Be pleag'd 
therefore to give my little Specimen (theTri- 
bute of my ſhorter Nights) a kind Reception ; 
as your Name ſhews it {elf in the Front of ano- 
ther of my Performances, that coft' me 
many a long one: Here you'll have a 
Sample of ethod and the Management 1 
follow, as often as I've Occaſion to comment 
upon thoſe Topicks which the Schools call 
etTing ( Apboriſms,) in an Oratorical or De- 
clamatory way. By the by, you need not let 


| every body have a ſight of theſe Papers; Pm 


ſenſible chey are far from a Phidias's Minerva; 
and will not bear being ex pos'd, as publickly 
as his Workmanſhip, to the View of the 
World. However, you'll eaſily find by them 
out of whoſe Hands they come, | 


"ZE RTHE-barmbyGod.. 


N Erhaps, Gentlemen, you'll tell me what 1 


inſinvate is all meer Cant, which the Sto- 
icls have lent me, and not any perſwaſion of 
my own judgment. However, give me leave 
to communicate my Thoughts to you, tho in 

a ſhorter Compaſs than the Confiderableneſs of 


the Argument can well admit. There's 


Wealth, and Empire, and Lands, and Lord- 
ſhips, and Palaces, and Pleaſures of all/ ſorts 
that bewitch Mankind; I cou'd never appre- 
hend, for my part, where's. the Goodneſs and 
Significancy of theſe things, having conſtant- 
ly obſerv'd, that the Men who are beſt pro- 
vided with.them, find themſelves of all others 
the moſt bare and deſtitute of thoſe very Ac- 
commodations that lie fo thick about them. 
Appetite, and. Avarice may be indulg'd, but can 
never be compleatly gratify'd and ſated. Be- 
ſides that the Fear of loſing what they are 
already Maſters of Torments, the poor Wretch- 
es as much as. their Impatience for more. 
Upon which account [ have often. wonder'd at 
aur Forefathers, thoſe eminent: Examples of 
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Moderation and Modeſty, that they ſhould 


ſo far forget themſelves, as to make the ex- 


| ternal Appendages of Fortune, ſo uncertain 


and inſufficient as they are, to be 6 Bang ) ; 
in their Language, which they deelatd and 
prov'd to be otherwiſe in their Lives and their 
AGions. How can that which is good in its 5 
ſelf, do us a Prejudice? Again; how can a- 


ny Man be an Ill Man that has ſuch a Variety 


of Goodneſs at Command ?\ There's the Miſs 
chief; All theſe things that bear ſuch a Price, 
there's no Body fo Wicked, but may have a 
Property in them, and ruin Honeſt People 


with them. Well then: Let the World be 


as merry upon the Matter as it pleaſes: Par 


reſolv'd 111 be govern'd by right Rea ſon, and 


Reality, and not by the Authority of Num- 
bers: And when my Neighbour's Cattle's gone 
aſtray, or his Plate; I ſnall underſtand his 
Caſe better than toy ſay he has loſt any thing 
of Value. Pm ſure I mall ever expreſs a very 
high Eſteem of Bias's Wiſdom, that was one 
of the Seven Sages. When Priene, where he 
was Born, had fallen into the Enemy's Hands, 
and the Inhabitants upon quitting it, were e- 
very one buſtling to carry off what they con'd; a 
Fellow ad vis'd the Philoſopher to ſecure his 
Effects, as he ſaw other People do; Why do 
I neglect it? (ſay'd 'tother,) Al that I have 
in the World I carry always about me. It ſeems. 
he was ſo. far from reckoning upon theſe _ 
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[160] 
bles of Fortune, as deſerving the Title of 
Good which we give them, that he concei- 
ved he had no Intereſt nor Propriety at all in 


them. You'll ſay then; What is it at laſt 
muſt pafs with us for Good? I anſwer, That Jp 


every Wiſe and Honeſt, and Vertuous 


Action is properly a good one; and that which Fi 


earrys Prudence and Honour and Vertue in 
the Idea of it, That, and that only is Good. 
Perhaps you may not perfectly comprehend 
my meaning for want of an Inſtance or two to 
determine it. Theſe Points are too nice and 
delicate to be handled in a meer ſpeculative 
way; and the Conduct and Practices of conſi- 
derable Men will ſet them in a clearer light. 
Anſwer me, Sirs, ingeniouſly ; with Relation 


to thoſe Predeceſſours of ours, that ſo happi- 
ly and gloriouſly eſtabliſh'd our Republick, 
and bequeath d it entire to us their Deſcen- 


dants; Have they given you any grounds to 
believe they had ſo much of Avarice in them, 
as at all to value Silver or Gold ? or that the 


Pleaſures of Life, or the Gratifications of 


Senſe had ſo much Influenee upon them, as to 


turn their Thoughts to Circumſtances of Eaſe 


and Softneſs, Rich Furniture, or High- feed- 
ing? Looka little into the Character of eve- 
ry one of our Kings. Suppoſe we begin with 
Romulus; or, upon the Government's. being 
turn'd to a Common-wealth,. with thoſe that 


were the Authors of it. What were the 


Wings 
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Wings that carry'd Romulus to Heaven? Any 
of that Traſh which the World calls good ? 
or his own Heroick Actions and Vertues? or 
ſhall we ſuppoſe the Gods were not as well 
pleas'd with Numa Pompilius, when he ſerv'd 
them in the Sacrifices, with Earthen Ware, as if 
it had been all Emboſs'd Plate ? *Tis no mat- 
ter for mentioning the reſt of our Kings; 
There was none of them Inferiour to the reſt 
except Tarquin the Proud, Ask Brutus, and 
his Aſſociates, what it was that put them 
upon the Reſcue of their Country; what it 
was they expected and aim'd at. Does any 
Man imagine their End was either Pleaſure 
or Riches, or any thing elſe, but the Diſ- 
charge of their Duty, as became Reſolute, 
and Noble Patriots? What was it that pre- 
vaiPd with Mucius, in ſo deſperate a Manner 
to expoſe his own Life, that he might diſ- 
patch Por ſenna? What ſupported Horatius Co- 
cles upon the Bridge, a Single Man againſt 
the Impreſſions of the Enemies whole Army? 
Or how came the two Decii, Father and Son, 
to throw themſelves into the Enemy's main 


Body, and devote their Lives in the Intereſt 


of their Country 2 What did Fabricius mean 

by his Temperance and Severity ? or Curius 

by his moderate and homely Meals? What 

cou'd be the Motive to the two Scipios, Cnei- 

us and Publius, that they ſhould place their 

Bodies for Ramparts, to hinder the Carthagi« - 
| nian 
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nian Army's coming on? What did the two 
Aricani? What did Cato, that liv'd in the 
times between them? What did a Thouſand 
of our Country- men beſides propoſe to them. 
ſelves ? Is it Credible, that the Men of thi 
Size ſhou'd eſteem any thing worth their Am. 
bition in this World, but what they under. 
ſtood to be ſimply and abſtractedly Great and 
Honourable ? Now then, whoſoever is pleas' 
to flout and fleer at this Problem of our 8, let 
him advance, and take his Choice, whether 
he will be in the number of thoſe People that 
keep Houſe in Marble, under Ceilings of Ivo- 


ry and Gold, with all their Statues, their Pi. 


ctures, Wrought-Plate, and Corinthian Many. 
facture about them; or rather a Fabricius, 
that had none of t eſe things, nor any In- 
elination to be. troubled with them? How: 
ever, as for theſe Moveables and Material 
Accommodations, *tis poſſible to convince 
ſome People that theres no real Goodneſt 
in them; but then they are obſtinately al- 
ſar'd, and maintain it with all their might, 
that Pleaſure is our Summum bonum, our Prin- 
cipal Good. No this is ſuch a Tenet as our 
Cattle: won'd be Preaching up, if they cou'd 
ſpeak, but out of the Mouth of a Man it 
ſounds very remarkably. God and Nature 
have given me a Rational Soul, which is 3 
Being of a very Ad vantagious Rank and Dig- 
nity, and carrys in ĩt fomething Divine. _ 

a 
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mall I cheapen and diſcredit my perſon to 
ſuch a degree, as to put no manner of Dif- 
ference between my ſelf and my Beaſt ? where's 
the Goodneſs of that thing which the Poſſeſ- 
ſour himſelf is never the better for? ?Tis cer- 
tain; The greater Share a Man has in that 
which is Good, the more is his Deſert; and 
whatever's truly Good, authorizes the Proprie- 
tour to value himſelf. upon it, What's all 
this to Pleaſure ? Does that improve a Man's 
Manners or Character? Is there any Body ſo 
Stupid, as to careſs and diſtinguiſh himſelf 
upon the Merit. of Senſuality 2 if therefore 
even Pleaſure, guarded as it is with ſuch a Mul- 
titude of Advocates and Admirers, cannot be 
allow'd to bear off the Denomination of 
Good ; and if the more exquiſite it is and 5 
fecking, ſo much the more it ener vates and diſ- 

orders the Mind; the Conſequence. is clear, 
that a Satisfatory and a happy Life is one 
and the ſame thing with eee 
tuous one. 
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| The full Happineſs of Life is comprix d 
m VERTUE. 


I cou'd never yet make out Regulus's Calami- 
ty, or Infelicity, or whatever you'll call it. 
For what did the Carthaginians do to him! 
*Twas impoſſible their Malice ſhou'd reach his 
Soul. His Courage, his Seriouſneſs, his Sinceri- 
ty, his Conſtancy,in a Word ; Every one of his 
Vertues defy'd them. His Body, tis true, 
was their Priſoner, but twas more than they 
cou'd do to reduce the Cittadet within, fo 
ſtrongly fortify'd and Gariſon'd, as it was 
with his Vertues, We know full well the 
Story of Caius Marius too. In my Opinion, 
that Gentleman was one of the moſt Fortu- 
nate Men in the World, whilſt his Affairs 
ſucceeded ; and one of the greateſt when they 
fail d: What cou'd a Man deſire more? Let 
me tell you, good Sir, your'e in the Dark, 
and a perfect ſtranger to the Force and Pow- 
er of Vertue. You look no farther than to 
the Name, and are quite unacquainted with 
the Strength and Subſtance of it. He that's 
rightly pois'd within, and has all his Intereſts 
contratted into himſelf, cannot avoid bay | 
the 
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the Happieſt Man in the World. On tother 
hand; He that ſtakes his Wiſhes and Hopes 
in Fortune's hands, and ſuffers her to govern 
every Counſel and Deſign, muſt be always 
unſecure, and uncertain, and cannot promiſe 
himſelf any one thing in his Poſſeſſion (hall 
ſtay with him Four and Twenty Hours. 
Where you meet with ſuch a ſort of Mor- 
tals as theſe, threaten them with Death or 
Baniſhment, and you'll ſcare the poor Crea- 
tures out of their Wits. That's nothing to 
me that am prepared to receive, not only 
without ReluQtance, but even chearfully, the- 
worſt Returns the Ingratitude of my Coun- 
trymen can make me. To much purpoſe in- 
deed I have beſtow'd my pains and kept my 
Faculties awake and at work; if I have not 
after all ſecur d the main Chance, and ſo ſet- 
led my matters, that neither the Levity of 
Fortune, nor the Malice of my Enemies ſhall 
be able to hurt me. Lou tell me, Death's 
the Word; that is, I muſt take my leave'of 
this World; or perhaps my Sentence is Ba- 
niſhment, that is to ſay, I muſt bid adieu to a 
very Wicked Part of it. Thoſe People indeed may 
well be ſtartled at the News of Death, - 
whoſe ExpeQations and Intereſts it will utter 
ly defeat; but to the Man that has render'd 
his Name and Reputation Immortal, tis no- 
thing. And ſo again; they that have ſet 
their Hearts as well as their Houſes upon on 
N t 
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: ſpot of ground; muſt needs be dejected at 
the Sentence of Baniſhment; not I, believe 
me;:'that;know-all the Wortd to be but one 
Corporation. | Y <5; york Man! Your'Cir- 
cumſtances are as favourable and flouriſhing 
as your Heart can wiſh ! Only you are ever 
and anon Confounded and Diſtracted with 
this Calamity and that Diſappointment ! On- 
Iy Night iandi'D * ydu ſmart under the Tor- 
ture und Laſh of your own Appetites! for 
ant of more thai is come to your Hands, and 
and for fear of jooſmm what; you have! That 
guilty! Conſcience of yours! How it gripes 
andotwinges- you? The Danger of Publ ick 
Juſtive and;Reftirution : How it oppreſſes and 
2 Spirits 7 Vobr Frauds and your 
iolences, like Lo manpkiegs how they haunt 
and harraſs-you' every Moment? Upon the 
whole; Tis equally impoſſible, that a Villain, 
2 Fool, or a Coward, .ſhou'd know What it 
is to be bappy, as'for a Good, A Wife, and 
a Brave: Man, to be a Sufferer. His Cha- 


rater and Behaviour, deſerve our beſt Ul 


Thoughts and Com mendations, and of con- 
ſequence, ſo does his Life too; and if we 
have all the Reaſon in the Worid to like ": oh 
it cannot be an unhappy one; for then we 
ſnou d be oblig'd todiſapprove of it: Whence 
it follows, that nothing is worthy of our 
Wiſhes, or can conſtitute our Happineſs, but 
what is the matter of Merit and Praiſe. X 
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* E Miſchicf's incorfilerdble: „ you 1 
It may be ſo, and at the ſame time tſle 
Misdemeanour Intollerable. Tis not by Ie 
onſequence or Event, but the Obliquity of a 
practice, that we are to take meaſure of Mens 
Miſcarriages. That which füpplys the mate. 
rial or inſtrumental Cauſe offs REES 
may have Properties in it of à com 
Nature; but the badneſs it ſelf of Fs 5 
that Action, abſtracted ly under ſtood "is A- 
vute, and the very ſame. If à Ship be ſoſt 
through, the —— 8 fot, 92 5 
Value of the Cargo may be le greater, as 
tis Gold or Chaff, Söppoſe; But e 1e 
ther adds to, nor takes away from the Pilot 
Ignorance. When a Man plays the Foo! with 


a Common Jilt of the Town, the Parties con- 


cern'd in the Abuſe are not fo many, as if he 
had debauch'd à Young Lady of a gobd For- 
tune and Family; but Mill the Wickednefs is 
all one. For Sin is nothing elſe but à Deviation 
from the Exnineſs 7 a Reckitude, a. Croſſing, as 
twere 


I 8 4 


"twere, upon a Streight Line. When you'y 
once gone aſide, you're a Tranſgreſſour; anc 
afterwards, tho' you ſhou'd ſtrike out even ſe 
far ; you are out of the right Road no more than 
juſt when you had once quitted it. To Sin i; 
to violate a Law that obliges all Mankind. 
Now that which is Unlawful renders us alto 
gether Guilty, becauſe it is Unlawful ; ſo that 
if that admits of no Degrees of Greater or Leſ; 
(and it.cannot do ſo, I ſay, becauſe legality 
in which all Sin conſiſts, is always neithe 
more or leſs than Jllegality) of Conſequence 
there can be no Inequality or Diſt inction be 
. tween any of thoſe Sins which arereſolv'd in 
to that legality. Again; if all Vertues ar: 
upon a Parity, tis certain all Vices mult be 
o too. And what can be more Obviou 
or Evident than that all Vertues are perfecth 
Parallel and Equivalent? that a Good Man is 
not better than a Good Man? nor a Tempe 
rate Man more Temperate than a Tempe 
rate Man? nor a Heroe more than a Heroe: 
nora Wiſe Man wiſer than a Wiſe Man ? Hoy 
ſhall I. vindicate his Honeſty, that tho' he 
will not defraud: his Neighbour of ſuch a Sum 
as Ten Guineas, when he might cheat him 
without bringing the leaſt Inconvenience upon 


himſelf, will ſerve him otherwiſe when 'tis a 


Sum of Ten Thouſand ! Where's that Man's 
Temperance or Modeſty, that tho' he would 


not for the World be guilty of ſome partics- | 


5 


me leave, Friend, to ask you a Queſtion, and! 
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lar Inſtances of Luxury or Lewdneſs, indulges 
himſelf very freely in others? Vertue is al. 
ways Vertue, adequately and entirely ſuch, 
and holds a perpetnal Uniformity, a conſtant 
Concurrence with the Principles and Dictates 
of Right Reaſon. The Nature of it is equal- 
ly uncapable of Dimunition and Addition. 
That which is well and handſomley done, is 
done juſt as it ſnou'd be, and cannot be done 
better ; and conſequently the Excellency of 

that which is ſimply Good excludes the Am- 
plification of Better. By which it appears, 
on 'tother hand; that thoſe Depravities or 
perverſe Habits of the Sovl, which we call 
Vices, muſt be all of a Size. And foraſ- 
much as Yertuous Habits cannot be Diſpropor- 


tionate; all thoſe good Efforts and Actions, 


which reſult from them, muſt be of an equal 


Importance; And for the very ſame. Reaſon 


too, all thoſe Irregular or Wicked Actions, 
which ſpring from vicious Reſolutions or III 
Principles. O! ſays my Adverſary, the Schools 
taught you this Jargon, Tis well *twas not 
the Stews! Old Socrates, you're ſure, talk'd at 
this Rate, That's well again; For that ſame 
Socrates, as they tell me, was a very Learned, 
Wiſe Man,, But be that as it will: Only give 
hope I may do't ſafely, - as long as tis but a 
Skirmiſh, between us, of Words without 


cu] Weapons) Whether we ſhou'd do well upon. 


po: 24 the 
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the matter of Intrinſick Goodneſs or Sig- 

nificancy, to conſult Mechanicks and Plebei- 

ans, rather than Men of Letters? eſpecially 
conſidering this Poſition of ours, over and 

above the Truth and Certainty of it, con- 

duces as much to the beſt Purpoſes of Life, 
as any other whatſoever. How forcibly does 
it reſtrain us from allowing our ſelves in the 

moſt venial Faults; To be fully perſwaded, 
that the leaſt Breach of Duty is as heinous 
as the greateſt ? That *tis a Crime as flagi- 
tious to do Violence to any one of our Fel- 
low-SubjeQs, as to rebel againſt the Supreme 
Power it ſelf? and that the Diſhonour, and 
the Brutiſhneſs is all the ſame, if a Man abuſes 
a Woman, whether ſhe ccmes of a good or 

a mean Family ? What ſay yov, d'you make 
make no difference, whether I cut my Fa- 
ther's Throat or my Slaves” That's putting 
the Queſtion in looſe and general Terms : 

And we cannot give yon a direct Anſwer to 
it, til] *tis better explain'd. If it holds in all 

Caſes, that *tisa horrid Thing for a Son to 
take away the Life of his Father, then muſt 

the Saguntines have been guilty of Parricide, 
who thought it their Duty to ſend their Pa- 
rents out of the World, in a ſtate of Liber- 

ty, rather than to let them ſurvive the Loſs 

of it. It ſeems, upon ſome Emergencies a 
Son may kill his Father Innocently enough? 

and yet ſo the Caſe ſtands very often, that 
it would be a Bloody AQ of Injuſtice 8 | 


e 
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Oppreſſion in a Maſter to put his Slave 


to Death. The Rule of Diſtinction here, 


is not the Nature of the Thing, but the 
Concurrenee of Circumſtances ; which, when 
they preponderate on either part of the De- 
liberation, carry the Cauſe that way; and 
when they ſupport or favour one {ide nomore 
than t'other, leaye Matters even on both, 
But yet upon another Account there's a great 
deal of difference between a Man's killing 
his Slave and his Father. If he does an ill 
thing in the firſt, he does but one ill thing; 
whereas the laſt is an Aggregate cr Complicati- 
on of Injuries. -'Tis Barbarity towards the 
Perſon that begot me; and ſo again to him 
that fed and maintain'd me; to him that gave 
me my Education; to him that has fix'd me 
in my Manſion-houſe and Patrimony, and in 
the Rank and Station I hold as a part of the 
Community : *Tis a great many Enormities in 
one ſingle Act; and conſequently the Puniſh- 
ments due to it ought to be ſeverer in Pro- 


portion. Still in ſtating and obſerving the 


right Meaſures of Life, tis not our Buſineſs 
to baniſh the Degrees of Puniſhment and 


Guilt ; but to examine into the Lawfulneſs or 


Unlawfulneſs of Practices; and we mult by 


all means, have a care, that we do not look 


upon any thing that's Juſtifiable as leſs than 
Piacular and Flagrant. What! every little 
Trip? Ves, even the moſt Inconſiderable Treſ= } 
paſs. The Nature 1 Qualities of Things 
2 we If 


11972 

we cannot contract or circumſcribe at our 
Pleaſure; the Motions and Affections of our 
Souls we may. We hiſs a Poor Actor off 
the Stage, if he throws a Leg or an Arm 
out of Figure, or happens to make a Verſe a 
Foot too long, or too ſhort. And ſhall any 
Man talk of mangling the Conduct of Life (a 
thing incomparably more delicate and Regu- 
lar than the Carriage of the Body, or the 
Meaſures of Verſe) only by Syllables or Par- 
ticles as twere? I have nothing to ſay to a Po- 
et when I fee him trying his Compoſitions 
upon his Fingers; much leſs will I mind my 
Neighbours, when Icatch them ſcanning over 
their Faults, and computing upon the Differ- 
ences and Degrees of them. For what if theirs 
ſhould happento have leſs Malignity in them 
than ſome other Sins? They're utterly In- 
excuſable whatever they are; becauſe every 
Action that's Irregular, is an Eruption into 
thc right Exerciſe and Uſe of oùr Reaſon, 
and a breaking in upon the Courſe and Or- 
der of Nature; and when once we have treſ- 
pais'd ſo far, our Guilt is Conſummate., 
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People i that are not at ſo Wiſe 4s they Pitt 
be; All are Mad. 


Mtb vr Clodius, I have cod der- 


thee, as a Fool; and always as a Vil- 
lain; but now Ill demonſtrate thee. to be 


N Raving-mad. The Mind of a Wiſe Man is 


guarded and arm'd with Ver tues, profound 
Prudence and Precaution, Courage and Pati- 
ence, Contempt and Defiance of Fortune, 
and a Thouſand more: And cou'd you ima- 


_ gine'twas-in your Power to Force or Subdue 


it? to disfranchiſe or baniſh it? What is it 
you call a Body Politick ? Is it every Riotous 
Convention of Thieves and Bravos? a nume- 


rous Combination and Concourſe of Raſcally _ 


Fugitives and Felons? You dare not ſay ſo, 


Hoy then cou'd there be any ſuch thing as a 


Community in Rome, when the Laws of our 
Conſtitution no longer took Effect; When all 
Proceedings in our Judicatories were ſtopp d 


when the Publick had loſt its ancient Order and 


Eſtabliſhment; when the Magiſtrates were Dra. 
goon'd; and the Senate without a Name? 


There was nothing of a City left; as I take it, 


altos: Jou and your Rabble of Ruffians: had 
> „ 


* 
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got Poſſeſſion, and authorized your ſelves to 


commit what Outrages you pleas'd, and the 
Remainder of Cariline's Tempeſtuous Faction 


1 had Rally'd and Recover'd themſelves, un- 


der the Banner of Clodius's Rebellion, and 
Enthuſiaſm. So that really my Enemies had 
it not in their Power to {end me out of the 
City- Liberties, becauſe at that time there was 
no ſuch Thing; tho' my Friends might and 
did recal me thither ;, that is to fay, after 
the Government had again got a Conſul and 


a Senate at the Head of it, which had been 


miſling ſome time before: And when the Peo- 
ple had recover'd the Liberty of their Voices, 
and their Freedom of Election, and Equi- 
? and Property, ( the very Cement of a Bo- 

y Politick) revived. The Meaſures you took 
againſt me, let me tell you, as Severe and 
Violent as they were, had no other Effect up- 
on me, but to make me ſmile. I knew very 
well your Deſign was to do me all the Miſ- 
chief you cou'd, and you did fo; but yet I 
never found your Malice cou'd reach home to 
me. You pull'd down my Walls indeed, and 
ſet Fire to my Dwelling-Houſe, and conclu- 
ded, no queſtion, that you were all the while 


Burn ing and Breaking-down what belong'd to 


me. But you were mightily miſtaken ; For 


neither I, nor any Body elſe can be Maſter of 


of any thing that may be taken from us, or 


loſt to us. I own it wou'd have been a 


mortal 


ee eee eee 
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mortal Stroak, had you been able to Seque- 
ſter that Sovereign Privilege of my Soul, 
its Conſtancy and Security, or to extinguiſt 
the Merit of all that Sollicitude, Vigilance, 
Precaution, and Prudence, of which, in ſpight 


of all your Oppoſition, the good Effect has 


been, that the Government ſtands upon its 


Legs at this Day. Cou'd you have ſtifled the 


Glory and the Reverence which the perpe- 


tual Obligation I have hereby laid upon my 


Country-men, has entatl'd upon my Memory 
for ever; much more cou'd you have extort- 
ed from me that Soul, which properly and 


immediately manag'd and compaſs'd the great 


Affair, you had ruin'd me indeed. But then, 
ſince you neither did, nor were able to hurt 
me in this Part, your Inſults and Inhumani- 
ty, were a great. deal too weak to render 
my Retreat Afflicting, tho' they condue'd ve- 
ry much to the Felicity and Triumph of my 
Return. Thus it appears, I was never other- 


wiſe than a Roman. Citizen; and then more 


eſpecially and eminently ſo, hem the Senate 


were pleas' dq to recommend me, under the 


Title of 4a: moſt worthy Patriot; to the Prote- 
crion and Favour of remote Provinces, and 
Foreign. Countreys. What are you then at 
this very. time? a Citizen? It cannot be, at 
leaſt, unleſs youll make no difference between, 


a good Subject and a Publick Enemy; or ſtile 


a Man the latter from the accidental Circum- 
| H 4. ſtances, 


Ee 

ſtances of Place and Birth, rather than from 
bis Practices and Principles. "You were the Man 
that butchered your Countrymen in the Face 
of the Forum; that garriſon'd the Temples 
with Moſs-Tr oopers, and burnt promiſcuouſly, 
Private Gentlemen's Houſes, and the Sacred 
Edifices down to the ground, Yes. indeed ! 
You and Spartacus were juſt Loyal Subjects 
alike ! You only deſtroy'd the Government ; 
What then? You knew the way, no doubt, 
how to be a true Part of it, and an honeſt Ca- 
valier all the while. And I muſt be called 
what you really were, an Exile! and if I was ſo, 


| *rwas the general Opinion that the Republick | 
| bore me Company. Delirious Wretch ! Is 
thy Mind in ſuch a deſperate condition, that 


thowlt never be able to bethink thy ſelf a- 
gain ? never more conſider what you do or 


fay? One wou'd think you might know Ba- 
niſhment is the Portion of a Criminal, ; or 


elſe can you be ignorant on 'tother Hand, that 
it was my moſt meritorious Services to the 


Publick that occaſion'd that Journey? Your 
Hardy, Profligate, Incorrigible Villains, ſuch. 


as the Law conſigns to Tranſportation, and 
fuch as you are ſo Proud to have one and all, 
at your Devotion, theſe while they maintain 
their Ground, are nevertheleſs, Exiles 1a ſpight 
of their Teeth. The Conſtitution has made 
you all fo; and you can't help your ſelves. 
Tell me pray : ; Is it not a Breach of the Peace 

3 to 
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Baniſnment in behalf of the good 


mit. 


Fw. 


to walk the Streets Armd? And then re- 


member whoſe Dagger was found at the ve- 


ry Door of the Senate-Houſe. If he's a Ma- 
lefactour, and a Publick Enemy that kills a 


Man, or fires a Houſe, or ſeizes the Temples? 
What are you that have committed ſo many 


Murders? Burat the Mosques of the Nymph 2 
and Encamp'd upon the Sacred Pavement of 
the Forum? But to what end and purpoſe do 
I trouble my ſelf to prove you an Exile, ac- 
cording to Law, upon ſuch a Variety of In- 
dictments when, you know, your own beſt 
Friend ( Quintus Cornificius ) doom'd Fo to. 

eople 
of Rome; if you ſhowd preſume to in- 


trude into the Myſteries of the Bona Dea; 


Which you did for all that, and are 
always boaſting of it. You ſee, upon how, 
many Statutes you ſtand'Impleaded, and Con- 


demn'd to quit your Countrey ; and does not 


the Word Exile ſcare you out of your Wits ?. 
No, no: You were in Town all the time! Les, 
and ſome part of it too, in the Sotemn Pri- 
vacies aforeſaid. In a Word, tis clear, a Mag; 
that ought to be elſewhere in Courſe of Law,, 
is out of his Country, tho vis Perſon continues, 


* 


\ 


Every Wiſe Man's in 4 State of Liber- 
tie; and every Fool's a Slave. 


<A Ere we ſhall have ſome Emperour or 
II other putting in for his Panegy- 
rick : at leaſt challenging his Title; and preſ- 


ſing his Pretenſions to it. And yet the Poor 


Man's not Maſter of his own Appetites and 
Inclinations ; how then can he pretend to exer- 


ciſe his Authority at leaſt, over Free- born Citi- 


zens?Let him learn to ſet. due Bounds to hisown 
Deſires, to be Proof againſt Pleaſure, to mode- 
rate his Paſſion, and ſuppreſs his Reſentments, 
to bridle his Avarice, and ſubdue all the o- 
ther diſorderly Emotions of his Soul: And 
when he has reſcu d himſelf out of the Clutch- 
es of the worſt of Maſters, Vices and Cor- 
ruptions; then, and not till then, let him 
think he's in a Condition to govern other 
People: For as long as he's under the Directi- 


on of theſe Importunities, he's ſo far from 


being bis Imperial Majeſty, that he has nothing to 
do even with Liberty and Property. The Learned 


: and 
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and Philoſophical Part of Mankind; (and be- 
lieve me, were] talking to an Iliiterate Audi- 
_ ence, I ſhould: hardly. appeal to them; but 
having the good Fortune to be heard by Men: 
of Underſtanding, well-acquainted: with the 


meaning of theſe Maxims, I know. no. Rea= 


fon that ſhow'd induce me to conceal my Pro- 
ficiency in their Exerciſes, the Learned ones, 
I ſay, have a Rule, That every Body that is not 
a Wiſe Man is a Bond. ſiave. Indeed what 
is the true Notion of Liberty! Is it not a 
Qualification and Privilege to live according 
to our own Contentment and Wiſh? And how 
ſhou'd any Man live fo, that is not true and 
conſtant to all honeſt and ingennous Purpoſes, 
that has not well-weigh'd and determin'd. 

himſelf: to the beſt Meaſures and Conduct of 
Life, that does not make his Duty his Plea- 
fure, and ſubmit to the Authority of his Go. 
nours, and the Laws of the Conſtitution, not 
out of Fear, or becauſe he cann't help im- 
ſelf, but with Alacrity and Zeal, and a ge 
nerous, hearty Regard to the Publick Peace 
and Welfare; that ſpeaks and acts, and thinks 
without Confinement. or Reſtraint; that works 
all his Deliberations and: Reſolutions and Ma- 
nagement out of himſelf, and brings them 
home to his own Circumſtances. and Ends, 
that will be ſway' d by nothing but his own 
good Meaning, and free Senſe of things; and; 
| baffles that which is too hard. for other * 
| je 


{ | \ 
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ple the Malice and Tyranny of Fortune, and 
which a very underſtanding Poet obſerves, 
zs this or that, according to the Model and Com- 
plexion of every ones Mind and Manners. Upon the 


whole, tis a Privilege proper and peculiarto the 


Wiſe Man, that he never does any thing with 


Averſion, Reluctance, or Conſtraint, I might 


enlarge upon the Proof and Illuſtration of this: 
Propoſition; but I think *tis evident enough 
by this time, without more-adoe, That no Bo- 


Y ſui Juris, and at his own: Direction, till be's 


thus Diſpos d and Reſol vod. It follows, that eve- 
ny Wicked Man's a Slave. The Expreſſion 
perhaps may ſurprize and puzzie you; and 
yet the Matter ef Fact is plain and notorious. 
Nogedy ſuppoſes that this Subjection and Bon- 
dage of Ill Men, as ſuch, is really and properly 
the ſame with theirs, whoſe Perſons are by 


Purchaſe and Law, the Property and Chattels. . 


of their Maſters : That's not the meaning. 
There is another fort of Servitude; the Vaſ- 
falage and Captivity of the Mind, when ?tis: 


enervated and diſſolv'd, and has loſt its Indif- 


ference, and Liberty of Choice and Aſſent. 
Can any Body Queſtion whether Voluptua- 
ries, Time-ſervers, Worldlings, and all o- 
ther Diſorderly People, of what Claſs, or 


_ Denomination ſoever, are in a State of Slave- 


ry? Where are that Man's Immunities, that's. 
wholly. in the Hands of a Woman? that muſt 
govern himſelf jpſt as ſhe pleaſes, preciſely. i 
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ſhe Directs, Requires, Commands, or Pro- 
hibits 2 that has not the — to refuſe 
his Compliance with whatever ſhe ſignifies to 
be her Will and Pleaſure ? She muſt have this 
and that and tother; Preſently tis hers; He 
muſt come away, at her Summons, be gone a- 
gain, at a Word, and fall into 1 at her 


Frown. Such a Miſerable Mortal as this, 


whatever his Extraction and Quality may be, is 
in my Opinion, a Vile, a Sordid Slave, and ought 


Ito go for ſuch. The Domeſticks and Servants 


in a large Family, have, ſome of them, more 


Creditable Offices than others, and ſuperin- 


tend their Inferiours; but yet, whatever 


{they may think of themſelves, are Seraumts 


too. And ſo are the Poor Gentlemen, their 
Maſters; as many of them as lay out all their 


Money and their Admiration upon Statues, 
Þ Pictures, Plate, Magnificent Buildings, "and: 
foreign Workmanfip. How ? We, ſay 


they, that are at the very top of the Go-- 

vernment ? Yes, you that are no better than 
your own. Fellow. Servants at home. Tis all 
a Caſe. whether. a poor Fellow's employ'd to, 
took after the Furniture and Fine Things a- 
foreſaid, to keep them Clean and Bright, and: 
in good Order, as much as that Province is: 


below the Character ofa Gentleman; or whe-. 


ther a Prime Miniſter of State ſets his: Heart 


upon them 5 and is entirely Bigotted to 


them ; for this is the loweſt Degree of 
Sorvility, imaginable, in Men: of an: Exalted: 
eg | — 
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Station, and Publick Influence. O, ſays one, 
J have been my Country's Champion, and 
Commanded her Armys, Adminiſtred her 
Authority, and Govern'd her Territories. 
And therefore, Sir, I beſeech you take care to 
anſwer your Character in the Qualities of your 
Mind. Let but a Piece of Ecbion's Painting, or 
Polycletus'sCarving make its appearance, and you 


mining whence and which way you caine by 
them, the Time, and Pains, and Expence of Spi- 
rits, which the Contemplation and Applauſe. 
of them, ſtand you in, juſtifie my pronoun- 
cing you a Slave to the Bawbles. Bawbles 
Why are the) not very choice Curiofaties ? 1 don't 
deny it: Nay, and I have a Fancy too, and 
ſome skill that way. But let me adviſe you, 
- not to over-rate them however ; not to make 
an Idol of that, for a Man, which is a Play- 
thing for a Child. What wou'd Lucius Mums 
mius, (I beſeech you) that deſpis d and reje- 
&ed all the Wealth of Corinth, were he to 
ſee a Fop careſſing and dandling a Corinthian 
Chamber-pot, what wou'd he think of him? 
Wov'd he allow him to be an Honourable 


Man in the Rank of his own Menial 
Servants? Were Manlius Curius now living, 
or any of the reſt that had nothing in their 
Houſes, Great or Ornamental, beſides their 
on Vertues, and ſhou'd happen to find 2 

{ab e 


are preſently in an Extaſie. Now without exa- 


Member of the Community ? or reckon the 


L 1830 
of our Modern Grandees at his Fiſh-ponds, 
drawing for Barbels, weighing and chooſing 
them with his Hand, and making his Brags 
about the Encreaſe of his Lampreys ; They 
wowd- certainly think his Mind and Circum- 
ſtances too mean and ſlaviſh — ſet him above 
the Condition and Buſineſs of the Fiſherman: 
in aGentleman's Family. Can any Body make 


Ja Queſtion of it, whether that Man's a Vaſ- 


ſal or a Bond-flave ; that readily undergoes 
any. the hardeft Drudgety, and accepts the- 


| moſt unreaſonable Impoſitions, in order to the 


making of his Fortune? ? Your Catchers for 
Inberitances, What Service or Submiſſion 
is there ſo Scandalous and Baſe, that they'll. 
boggleat it? Every Motion of the Old Child- 
leſs Churl is watch'd, underſtood, and gra- 
tify d; and to be ſure others Notions always. 
jump with his: Upon all Occaſions and Turns, 
his Loving Friend's at his Service; he flat- 
ters and admires him, and will never be out 
of his Sight. Now this, I warrant you, is. 
no abject Occupation, and a Man may attend up- 
on't without abridging himſelf his liberty inthe 
leaſt | Ambition too, that generous and noble 
affectatĩon, (as tis fancy 'd to be) of preemmence 
and Power; What an Arbitrary, Inſolent, 
Intollerable Tyranny does it exerciſe in the 
Soul? 'T was this that made fome People that 
run up their Pretenſions of Quality and Au- 
thority as high as any, to truckle and reſign 
themſelves to ſuch a notorious Boutefen, as Ce- 
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thegus.; to ſend Him Preſents upon Preſents, / 


to give him their Attendance at all Hours] be 
of the Night; to Sollicite and Petition him 
too upon their Knees. - If this be Liberty, 


and a Practice of pure Choice; What is it! 


u call Servitude And then after the 
Importunities of Appetite and Inclination 
are over, the Terrors of Conſcience come on, 
and we muſt meet with barder Meaſure, and 
à much harſher Diſcipline than before. Eve- 
ry young Florid Practitioner of the Law, 
muſt be courted and retainꝰd at any Rate for 
fear of his Fluency? No Body knows how 
ſoon he may Feed againſt us! and ſo many 
People, at leaſtas we ſuſpect have any Suſpicion 
of us, are abſolutely our Maſters, and may 
command us as they pleaſe. And beſides, 
there's the Magiſtrate, the Dread of whoſe 
Authority perpetually haunts the Offender, 
and pinions up the Soul of him, Now to be al- 
ways in Fear, I ſuppoſe you'll allow is to be 
always a miſerable Slave. And if ſo, What 
becomes of Lucius Crafſus's Eloquence, -AS WE 
find it exerted in a very Rhetorical Unphi. 
Toſophical Oration of his? Eripite nos e Ser- 
vitute, ſays he, Me beſeech you, Gentlemen, re- 
ſtue us from Arbitrary Power and Oppr eon — 
What Is this Honourable Perſon, in bad 
Hands! Ves, undoubtedly. a meer Slave, if 
Jealouſi es and Fears, Dejection and Coward- 
c make bim ſo... Aan rr . N 
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ſervire, Never let it be ſay d you ſuffer'd our Li- 


(| berties and Properties to be at any Man's Diſpoſal. 
One wov'd think he defir'd they ſhou'd 9 ſe- 
cur'd to the right Owner; if twere not for 


the. next Words Ni vobis Univerſis; Bu. 


ſolely and abſolutely to yours. It ſeems Li- 
berty is not the Caſe with him; Only he'd 
be glad of a new Maſter. He goes on, Qui- 
bus & poſſumus, & debemus + To your Diſerets- 
on we ſubmit our Selves, as we bave 2 
and as we ought to do. Say 
you ſo? But there are others in the the World 
of Souls more Exalted and Maſculine, and 
Pregnant with every kind of Vertue, that 
will tell you they neither can nor ought to do 
ſo. Tom can however, and you may publiſn ĩt 
as much as you pleaſe, but have a care of the 
Word ought; becauſe no Body ought, or is 
under an Obligation to render to any Man 
what Equity and Reaſon don't challenge. 
Enough of this! I ſhall only tack a Word or 
two more to the Premiſes, entreating that 
ſame Emperour we begun our Digreſſion with, 


to conſider how tis poſſible he ſhon'd be what | 


he's call'd ; when by the Suffrage of right Rea- 
ſon, and 1 in the Eye of Truth, he has not the 
leaſt 0 of an n ordinary Slave. 
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Every Wiſe Man, and no Body ele ; 
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4 Hat's the meaning, Sir, of computingſoi 
your Sums at this Rate, and all youre 
Huffing and Bragging upon the Merit of yeurſMc 
Money? ls there no Body in good Circum-ſyo 

ſtances but you? So it ſhou'd ſeem truly, andjm: 
a very happy Man am I, no doubt that haveſx 
the good Fortune to know it! Strange in. yo 
deed ! The World has never a Rich Man in'tfan 
but your ſelf! And what will you ſay now iffpp 
you are not a Creſus neither? Nay, what iff: 

: youre a very Beggar ? For do we mean any 
thing or not when we talk of ſuch a ones being 
Rich? What are the Conditions then requir'dÞw' 
to entitle him to that Character? All the No- IP. 
tion I can frame to my ſelf of him is this, be 
That he has a Competency, and lives upon] C. 
it happily and handſomely, without cravingYM 
and drudging after more. Tis not the Bulk offlof 
of your Fortune, nor the common Language fu 
of the World, that can make a Rich Man offlte 
you, but the Senſe and Perſwaſion of your ownfle 
Soul. When you have convincd your ſelfo1 
that your'e in want of nothing; when you be 
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ind yourſelf ſill'd up, or at leaſt ſatisfy'd with 
hat's already in your Hands, and graſp at no 
Sore ; then I'll own you a Wealthy Aan! But 
haſtead of this, you are ſo hot and eager upon 
Ihe Buſineſs of Getting. that in ſpight of the So- 
ial Dignity, which ties you up from following 
ny Mercenary or Lucrative Employment, tho 
ven Honeſt and Unexceptionable in it ſelf; 


inghyou ſtick at no Arts or Practices, let them be 


ourſhever ſo Foul or Shameful, that will bring 
eurfMoney into your Coffers; If you ſpend all 
1-ſyonur time in Tricking and Couzening, in 
andjmaking hard Bargains and Demands, and in 
aveſExtortion and Rapine; If nothing wou'd ſerve 
in-Jyour turn but you muſt Fleece the Subject, 

in' and drain the Publick Treaſury ; If you lie 
' itÞupon the Catch for Executorſhips, and ſtudy 
t iffÞways to bring them en with Expeditio! 

nyJover and above Falſifications of Hands, a 

ing Forgeing of Wills; I appeal to all the World 
rd whether ſuch Shifts as theſe are the Marks o 
(o-YProſperity and Opulence; Nay, whether they 
15, be not Evidences of an indigent and-neceſſitous 
on Condition. Tis not your Purſe but your 
ng8Mind that's properly the Seat and Reſidence 
offlof your Caſh; Your Bags may be cram'd as 
ge full as you pleaſe; and what are you the bet- 
offiter for't with Deficiencies in your Soul? At 
vileaſt, unleſs we are miſtaken in our Definitt- 
fon, That be's 4 Rich Man who bas as much as 
buff be has Orcaſion for. If I have a ſingle Daugh- 


der, 
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for his own part, he feels and confeſſes him 


afford to keep a Hundred Thouſand Men in 


ter, ſhe'll expect a Portion; and if I havClet 
two or three of Danaus's Number, as we ſayſton 
they muſt all be provided for, and that wilo e 
require a Fund proportionably larger to makKnc 
it anſwer our Idea of Riches, as aforeſaidon 
Now then, ſetting aſide his Numerous IſſueFoſt 
let us ſuppoſe the Man encompaſs'd with Fhe 
Crowd of Irregular, Profuſe, Inſatiable Apſhav 
petites; How can I - poſſibly be perſwadedſere 
that the World goes well with him, whet 


ſelf bare and deſtitute ? How often have you 
Sir, been heard to ſay, that 'tis Nonſence 
to fancy any Man Rich, *till he's able to main 
tain a Standing Army at his own Charge 
that is to fay, till a Single Perſon can daffeſl 
as much as Rome, with all her Revenues andFor 
Impoſts, has hitherto found it a pretty difficulqthe 
Matter to compaſs. So then, you are like toſCo 
be a Money'd-Man in time“ When you 'canfime 


Pay; and is not this a very fair Diſcover 
of your own Poverty? For ſo it muſt be till 
you have extended your Capacity and Eſtate,ſ 
to the length of your Aims and Occaſions. Re 
Accordingly, you have always given theſith 
World the cleareſt Proofs imaginable, of theÞM; 


 narrowneſs of your Circumſtances, I ſhould be 


Chants and Tradeſmen, Publick Notaries and] ga, 


rather ſay of your extreme Diſtreſs and Beg - co 
gary. Tis plain enough in the Caſe of Mer-I th. 


Clerks ! 


Clerks, Officers and Farmers of the Cu- 
ayſtoms, c. that they follow. their Buſineſs 
vilſo get them Livelyhoods and Eſtates by it. 


xh nd wou'd not any one that conſiders you at 
idhome with all your Informers, Knights of the 
ie poſt, Judges of the Courts, and Oracles of 
dhe Law about you; and the Criminals (that 
\pjave Money enough) making uſe of your In- 
edgereſt and Aſſiſtance, to divert the Courſe and 
execution of Juſtice ; beſides your Bargain; 
ng with your Clients over your Breviates. 
Tour engaging at Canvaſſes and Elections, for, 
xghe Payment of Bribes; your Commiſſioning 
in the Free-holders to raiſe Exactions and Con- 
e Fributions upon the Provinces; your diſpoſ- 
dqqeſſing and expelling of your next Neighbours, 
ndFFour committing the Country Gentlemen to 
1 the Houſe of Correction; Your Intimacys and 
to Combinations with all ſorts of. People; Free- 
anJmen, Clients, nay Servants and Slaves too; 
infYour Sequeſtrations. and Proſcriptions; not 
ryBforgetting the Burroughs and Corporations 
ilfithat were Plunder'd and Ruin'd and Maſſa- 
e, cred, and the lucky Bargains you got in Scylla's _ 
Reign; the Wills you have Counterfeited, and 
the Lives you have diſpoſed of; and the 
je Markets you have made of every thing, 
before you; as of your Civil and Military 
- commiſſions, (either by granting or ſtopping 
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them) Decrees and Sentences, For, or A- . 
gainſt, in Favour ef the one, or Prejudice of to- 


I . 


come to, and therefore ſet your Heart at reſt 
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tber; Of the Publick Sphere of your Buſineſs 


or the Private; of ſpeaking or holding you" 
Tongue: I ſay, would not any one Wy Ac 0 


quainted with all theſe Things, attend to“ 
as ſo many Demonſtrations of this ve 
thing; That the Party concern'd bas bis For 
to make? yet, that he's fomewhat at a Loſs for 
want of Conveniences? And how then can he 
be call'd a Rich Man without a Soleciſm ? The 
| Reſult of Riches is Affluence and Plenty am- 
and the Conſequence of that, Content ande- 
Satiety ; Now this you muſt never expect tc 6 
you can never be a Rich Man. As for my! 
own Concerns in the World, other People rec 
kon them a Competency, and I value them 
as a ſufficrent and handſome Subſiſtence, but a] 
you (as you have reaſon to do) make a Blank 
+ the whole: And therefore I ſhall ſay no 
thing of any Body's Matters but yours. Let 
us come to the Point, and fet one thing againſt 
another. For Example: Which ſhall we think 
the moſt valuable Treaſure of the two? the 
Sum of Money that was offered Fabricius by di 
Hrrbus, or Fabricius Command of himſelf ir 
refuling 1 it? the Gold of the Sanmites, or Cu 
riss Anſwer to them? Larius Panlus's Eſtate 
or Africanus's Generoſity, that quitted his 
Share in't to his Brother Quintus Nlaximus tk 
All ſuch Actions as theſe are the certain Iſſuq m 
of Vertuous and Honourable "AY and * 
| there 
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ez therefore are incomparably more Excellent 
{ban any Advantages of Wealth whatſoever: 
ac Po that if the Worth and Apfraiſement of a 
en Man's Effect, be the Rule we are to judge by 
roof his Condition and Circumſtances; tis cer- 
tain, the Beſt, and the moſt Vertuous Men 
falmuſt, as ſuch, be the Richeſt ; becauſe the beſt 
pd Metals, fall infinitely ſhort of Vertue in their 
7talotriofick Value and Significancy. -But the 
y moſt aſtoniſhing Paradox of all, (to take my 
indleave of Auarice, and turn to the Subject oj 
tal Extravagace) is this that the World ſhew'd to 
ſt be ſo ignorant of the Emolument, and Impor- 
myllance of Frugality, What « noble Eſtate tis? This 
ecJor that Man's Patrimony's worth ſo many 
Thouſands a year to him; Mine brings me in 
+ Hundred Pound or two. Here's fuch a one 
muſt have his Villas Reofd and Fetter'd 
204 with Gold; and his Floors of — 
eu and never knows when he has enough o 
af Pictures, Imagery, Furniture, and Foppe- 
inry; And where's the Wonder if his Rents are 
-þ4 too little to ſatisfie his Curioſity, or his Cre- 
by ditors 2 In the mean time I, that make an 
in inconſiderable Figure, and deny my Appe- 
I tites the Command of my Purſe- ſtrings, have 
te always ſomething over and above to lay up at 
hig the Years end. And whether of the Two is 
the Richer Man 1 beſeech you? He that has 
7 more than enough, or he that has not ſo much? 
nd He that's Over- Stock d, or he that's Behind 
re. band in the World ? He that with greater on” 
| 8 eſſi- 


which neither Force nor Frayd © can deprive us 


r m3 
ſeſſions muſt be at a greater Trouble and Ex- 


pence to keep things in good Order and Re- 
pair; or another Man's e e that 


males out it ſelf? To give you no further 
T rouble about my own particular, becauſe 
tis a ſtrange perverſe World we live in, and 


1 will not pes to have cleaverly eſcap'd 


the general Infection; There was Marcus 


Manilius, not an Hundred Vears ago, (be- 


ſides the other; Inſtances I'm ſo fond of, as 


Curius, Luſcinus, &c.) This Gentleman, you'll 


ſay, look? d like a Decay d ons; becauſe for- 
ſooth he kept Houſe in the Out- skirts of the 


at Labicum. Now the Queſtion is, whether we 
that have more than Manilius are for that Rea- 


ſan Richer thanhe was; 'm ſure, I wiſh we were. 


But ĩt muſt be remember d. that a Man's Sub- 


ſtance is by no means to de rated from the 
Total of his Income, but according to his 
manner of Living, and his Choice of Accom- 


modations. There's Principal and Intereſt in 
not being Covetous, an Inheritance in Frugality; 
and Content is a longer and a ſurer Treaſure 


than the Wealth of Kingdoms. - Your Bailiffs 


and People that underſtand. Purchaſes, pre- 


fer ſome ſorts of Meadow-ground, and Pa- 
ſtures to any other, Land whatſover ; - becauſe 
they run the leaſt Hazard in them: How pre- 
cious and profitable a Purchaſe is Vertue then, 


of; 


— 


Town; and had no other Eſtate but his Farm] 


greateſt Objects of Charity. : 
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of; neither Floods nor Flames can injure; 
neither the Inclemencys of the Seaſons nor Al- 
rations of the Times can change or Corrupt ?_ 
They that have this within them are truly 
Rich Men, and only they; *Tis peculiar and 
confin'd to them, the Property of a moſt Fer- 
tile and Durable Proviſion; They alone car- 
ry that about them which is always the Certsf- 
cate of a Man's good Circumſtances, Content 


ment; They are never craving nor Complain- 


ing; They are convinc'd they have enough; 
They want no more, and they ſeek no fur- 
ther. *Tis otherwiſe with the Incorrigiblie 
and Inſatiable part of Mankind; There's no- 


8 thing they call their own, but is liable to a 


Thouſand Miſcarriages and Revolutions; be- 
ſides that they are continually upon the Scent, 
and the Chaſe, and to this very Day, there ne- 


ver was a Soul of them that knew when to 


us over: Upon the whole; they have fo 
weak a Title to the Character of Thriving - 
and Wealthy People, that we have all the _ 

Reaſon in the World to reckoa them the 
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T being my Fortune to Quarter in Afri- 
ca, (you all remember the Time) 
- when I went thither in Quality of a 
Lieutenant- General, under the Conſul 
Ma: cus Manlius, I was very Ambitiovs to go 
and pay my Duty to King Maſmiſſa; A Prince 
that had receiv'd ſome Obligations from my 
Family, and was always Cordially and En- 
tirely our Friend. His Majeſty then adorn'd 
with all the venerable Characters of Age, no 
ſooner knew me, but he took me in his Arms 
(upon which we both burſt into Tears) and af- 
ter he had a little recollected himſelf, fixing 
his Eyes toward. Heaven, O thou Sovereign 
Luminary, and all ye Celeſtial Powers pj 

N above! 


—— 


—B—- 
above from my very Soul ( ſaid he) 7 acknow- 
ledge this mighty Bleſſing, the Happineſs now 
vouchſaf d the poor Old Man before he goes off! 
Publius Cornelius Scipio in my Dommions, 
and within tbe Walls of my Palace! Methinks 
the very mention of that Name makes me youns a> 
gain; 'Tis my daily MAeditaticus upon the Memory 
of that beſt of Men, and greateſt of Conquerors, 
that keeps me ſtill alive. At length, we turn'd 
the Diſcourſe; I was very inquiſitive about 
the Poſture of Affairs in his Kingdom, and 
he was pleas'd to examine into the State and 
Condition of our Government at Home. 
And ſo we continu d communicating our No- 
tions about this thing and that, till the Cloſe 
of the Evening; when J receiv'd the welcome 
of a Royal Entertainment, and afterwards 
we fat together and ſpent good part of the 
Night in Talk, his Majeſty beginning and en- 
ding with the Story of Africanus, and recol- 
lecting not only all that he did, but all tge 
Remarkable things he ſaid too. At laſt we 
retir'd to our Lodgings, and what with my 
Journey and ſitting up ſo long, I dropt into as 
ſound a ſleep as ever I did in my Life. Inthe _ Y 
Depth of this Repoſe I ſaw methovght, i. 
canus before me; 1 know no Reaſon why, un- 
leſs it was, becauſe: he had been the Subject of 
our Conyerſation, as tis very uſual to dream © 
of what we have dwelt upon, either in our 
Thoughts or Words, in the Day-time ; which 
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by «the way, puts me in mind of Ennius'“ 
Dream about Homer, and himſelf, reſulting, 
no doubt, from his frequent Contemplations 


upon, and Converſations concerning him, when 


he was awake. However it came about, 4fri- 
canus preſented himſelf ; for tho' I was too 
young when he dy'd, to retain any Notion or 
Remembrance of his Perſon, yet I was very 


well acquainted with the beſt Pictures and 
Statues of him. Such an unexpected Object 
put me into a Conſternation; At which he 


bad me take Courage. Come, Scipio, 


Diſmiſs your Fears, and lay up in your Me- 


ſay'd he, 


mory the Particulars 1 am now going to com- 


municate. And juſt then, methought, we- 

were ſtanding up a great way in the Heav- 
ens, in a very bright and glorious Region, 

crowned with Stars. D'you ſee (ſays hepoint- 


ing-down upon Carthage) that City 


yonder, 


which heretofore I had the happineſs to render 


obedient and tributary to Rome! But, it ſeems, 
ſhe has unſheath'd the Sword of War agen, 


and knows not when ſhe's well ; and 'tis upon 


that errand you are come into Africa 


to ſerve 


your Countrey (a Commander before your 


time) in the Reduction of Carthage ; 


in order 


to ich you ſhall riſe to the Conſulſhip wit hin 
theſe two Years, and then you ſhall effect- 
vally demoliſh her Walls, and ſo, beſide the 


Africanus, the acceſſional Right of y 
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title of Inheritance, carry the Diſtinction of 


our own 
Merits 
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s | Merits and Atchievments. After you have le- 
© vel'd thoſe Walls, and your Succeſs has been ho- 
f nour'd with a Triumph, andyou haveDischarg'd 
n the Duty of the Cenſorſhip, and accompliſh'd all 
that ample Deputation which you ſhall be ſent 
upon into Egypt, Syria, Afia, and Greece, you. 
tall be Created a ſecond time Conſul, and that 
withont your own Appearing for it, and before 
you are out of your Office, you ſhall finiſh a 
Rivalſhip of the greateſt Conſequence and lay 
Numantia in Duſt and Ruins. Upon this oc- 
_ caſton, you ſhall ride agen in your Triumphal 
Chariot to the Capitol, and at that very time 
yon ſhall haye a certain ſeditious Grandſon of 
mine at Work upon his Project of Anarchy; © _>1 


This is your nice Juncture, Aria is 
Critical Seaſon when you are to give vor 


Countrey the Welcome Demqnſtr 
Greatneſs of your Soul and the Depth of your 
Wiſdome. I will not ſay, What ſhail be the 

Iſſue of this Turn of affairs. Only thus much 
you may depend upon, that at what tiine the 
Sun ſhall, from the Year of our Nativity, wo 
advanc'd Eight-Times-Seven of his Annual 
Revolutions, which two Numbers, (the one 
as well as the other, for ſpecial and peculiar 
reaſons, Adequate and Perfect) are the ap- 
pointed Epocha of your Life; the Republick 
ſhall be under a neceſſity of referring itſelf 
wholly to the auſpicious Name and Per ſon of 
Africanus: the Eyes of the Senate and all the 
Worthy Citizens, of the Latins and all the 
1 1 Allies 
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Allies of Rome ſhall be fixt upon you; the Sub- 
fiſtence and ſafety of the Government ſhall be 
centred in you; to be ſhort, there will be a 
_ neceſſity of inveſting you with a Dictatorial 
Power to keep things together; that is to 
ſay, if you can be ſo happy as to defeat the 
curſed Malice and Machinations of your own 
Kindred againſt you. — At this part of the Sto- 
ry Lalius expreſs'd a loud Concern and the reſt of 
the Company fetch d a Diſmal groan; Scipio, for 
his part, with an eaſy Smile deſir d them not to 
break the Pleaſure of his Dream. No more of 
that, ſays he, and you ſhall hear how he 
went on In the next place, my Africa- 
nus, be aſſurd of this one thing, which will 
Prove a mighty Encouragement and ſupport 
to you in your Proſecution of the Cauſe of 
the Republick, and your Afﬀertion to her Li- 
berties; That whoſoever has been active and 


inſtrumental in preſerving his Countrey or {| 


promoting her Intereſt, cannot miſs of a de- 
terminate Reſidence or Station here above, 


where he ſhall live for ever in a perpetual Cir- | 


cle and Succeſſion of Felicity ; the Firſt and 
Supream Being whoſe: Providence directs and 
governs every thing in all this prodigious Uni- 
verſe, having a more immediate Conſideration - 
and Regard to thoſe Combinations and Com- 
munities of Mortals, rightfully and legally 
eſtabliſh'd, which we call Bodys Politick and 
Corporations, than for any other of your pri- 
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vate and inferiour Intereſts or Concerns before: 
And as it is from this very Place that the great 


Fathers and Defenders of thoſe Societies are 
ſent down; ſo hither in good time they reas- 


cend. And here, as much as his Prediction had 


juſt before diſorder'd me, not ſo properly 


with Fear at the ſight of my Deſtiny, as Aſto- 
niſhment and Horrour that my own Relations 
ſhou'd conſpire againſt my Life, | had yet pre- 
ſence of mind enough to enquire whether him- 
ſelf and Paulus my Father, and ſeveral others ſup- 
pos'd to be Dead long ago, were ſtill alive. Mott 
certainly, ſay d he, the Living Part of Mankindare 
in reality. They that have obtain'd their Diſ- 
charge andare no longer in cloſe Cuſtody fi len 
and Blood: and the Life that your People lead: 
andcall ſo, is State of Death. But ſee ther el four 


Father approaches you. | ſaw him preſentiy and 
receiv'd him with a ſhower of Tears. And he, 


on t'other hand, claſp'd me in his arms, and 
kiſsd me, and bad me not weep. Which 


Command ſo ſoon as I had power to obey, and 


found myſelf in a condition to ſpeak; . What is 
the Reaſon, (ſa'd I) O thou Bleſſed, thou ve- * 
nerable Soul of my Father ; Why; ſince there's 
no ſuch thing as Life but here (as Africanus 
has now told me) your Son ſhould be obligd: 
to ſtay longer below? Wow'd it not be bet- 
ter to take the ready road and force my way co 
you? Have a care! ſays he, there's no hope 
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ofyourgetting hither vnleſs you wait contented- 


iy within that Cage of yours you carry about 


you, till your Diſmiſſion comes from that 
Deitie whoſe Preſence conſecrates all this wide, 
ſtupendious Temple you ſee your ſelf every 
way ſurrounded with. For this is the 
Pleaſure and Intention of the Deity 1n the For- 
mation and Continuation of Mankind, that 
they ſhould have the Tenure and Wardihip of 
that little Ball you obſerve yonder, juſt in the 
Centre of this Temple, the ſame which you 
call the Earth, Now every one of theſe Mor- 
tals has a Mind or Soul darted into his Compo- 
ſition out of the Subſtance of thoſe Eternal Lu- 
minaries which you mean by the name of Stars; 


being ſo many Globular Bodies, actuated ane 


illuminated with Divine Intelligences or Spi- 
rits, and performing all their Periodical Cuur- 
ſes and Progreſſions with a wonderful Expedi- 
tion. And therefore, my Publius, you and all 
good Men, as they will anſwer that Character, 
are oblig'd to be chearful and eaſy under the 
Souls Durance and Confinement ; and not to 
forſake their Priſon *till the Authour of their 


Immortal Beings ſhall fetch them out; as they 


mean to eſcape the Guilt and Charge of quar- 
reling the Lot and abandoning the Poſt which 
Providence has aſſign'd them. All you have 
to do, Scipio, is what your Grandfather here, 


| and I your Father have done before you; 
punctualy and reliziovſly to acquit yourſelf in 


the 


I 
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tlie ſeveral great Duties of Juſtice and Piety; 
as particularly that Piety which has for its Ob- 


ject either the Perſons or Memory of Parents 


and Relations; but yet agen more eſpecialy 


that which is owing to the Publick. This is 


the ready way to Heaven, to the Place and 


Condition of all theſe happy Souls that have 


done with t'other Life, and ferv'd-out the 


Bondage of their Bodies, and are now Inhabi- 


tants of this Region before you, which, among 
you Romans, has the name of the lty Way, 
as tis the Galaxy with the Greeks. Nowthis 


was a very clear and radiant Zone or. Circle of 
dazling Conſtellations; which, as I ſtood in 


it, repreſented the whole. Proſpect; wherever 
I-turn'd my Eyes, to all imaginable ad vantage. 
There were Stars to be ſeen, whiclr never. 
any Man diſcern'd at this diſtance, and every 
one of them too of an incredible Magnitude; 
the leaſt: of all was that which borrows its 
Beams, inthe hithermoſt Extremity of Heaven, 


and the neareſt of to al} the Body of the Earth; 
the Compaſs and Bulk ofwhichwas by no means 


comparable to the Dimenſions of any. of thoſe 


Stars; and indeed the Whole of it appear'd 
ſo very Diminutive, that the Extent of our 


mighty Empire look'd like a Flea-Bite, and 
made me almoſt aſnam d of it. However 1 


could not but view it veryearneſtly which Afri. 


canus taking notice of, What ! ' ſays he, will 


nothing. divert your Thoughts from that Lump 
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of Clay? Look about you and obſerve the ſa- 
cred Structure of this vaſt, Magnificent Dome 
Jour'e aſcended to. Tis diſtributed into Nine 
ſeveral Orbs or Spheres. The Terminating or 
Higheſt is the Cœleſtial properly ſo call'd ; in- 
cloſing the reſt ; and, like the Sovereign Deity, 
holding them together in good Order 
and Oeconomy; and in it is the Seat of the Fixt 
Stars purſuing their eternal Journey. Under 
| This there are ſeven Orbs that rowl in a Mo- 
tion contrary to that of the Sphere above them. 
The firſt belongs to the Planet which among 
your Philoſophers goes by the name of Saturn. 
Jupiter, whole Luſtreand Influence is fo ſalu- 
tary and propitious to you Mortals, is the 
next. And after him is the Fiery Star of | 
Mars noleſs malignant on t'other hand, and 
prejudicial to the Intereſtsof Mankind. Some- 
what lower, about the Midmoſt Region, the 
Sun diſplays itſelf, the Governour, as'twere, 
the great Monarch and ConduQtour of the reſt 
of the Planets, the very Soul of the World 
and Principle of all Phyſical Maturation and 
Concoction, fo large that it diffuſes its Light 
and Vigour through the Univerſe. The two 
next in the grand Proceſſion are Venus and 
Mercury, and theſe almoſt -keep Time with 
the Sun. The laſt and loweſt of the Seven is 
the Region of the Moon where fhe moves in 
the Reflexion of her Brother's Rays, All 
that's Beneath, diſcounting only the Rational 
g | Souls 
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_ laſt Part in the Diſtribution, is true to its 
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Souls of Mankind communicated to them im 
mediately from Heaven, and is nothing elle 
but a Scene of Mortality and Change; as High- 
er "tis all Perpetuity and Eternity; the Earth, 
which is the Ninth Piviſion of the World hang- 
ing, under the reſt, in the Middle, wh 
abides without Motion, the Receptacle and 
Harbour of all Pondirous Bodies. As I was 
traverſing this Proſpect with earneſt Attention 
and Admiration, I beſeech you, Sir, (ſay'd I, 
recovering my. ſelf ) W hat may this Muſick 
be, that ſound ſo loud in my Ears, and Jet E 


| Melodiouſly ? 'Tis a Variety of Diviſuns, 


(ſay'd he) Diſtin& and Juſt, according to the 
Rules and Meaſures of an exact Proportion, 
(the Compoſition of the Lighter and Shriller 
with the Graver Notes effecting out of different 


and diſagreeing ſounds a ſmooth equal Har- 


mony) and it reſults from the Mot ions and 
Impreſlions of the Spheres. For tis impoſ- 
ſible ſuch Bodies as theſe ſhould be carry d with 
ſach a Motion, and make no noiſe. And tis 

in the very nature of Muſick that the two as. 
tremities of the Inſtrument muſt! return oppo- 


ſite ſounds, the one a Flat, the other a Sharp. ac 


cordinzly the ſound that's ſupply'd/by;the mo- 
tion of the Sphere of the Fixt Stars, which is 


theSwifteſt of all, is a ſhrill Treble; and that of 


the. Moon Yonder at the Bottom a Dec p Baſs. 
The Earth, in the mean time, the niath and 


Place, the Centre of the: Univerſe,” where it 
ſt a; 78 
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ſtays without any manner of Motion. The 


Rotation of theſe Eight Spheres, two of which, 


thoſe of Mercury and Venus, have ane qual Force 
or Efficacy, creates a Symphonie that runs 
upon a regular Scale of Seven diſt inct and dilt- 


ant Sounds; and the Perfection of the Univerſe 
as well as of almoſt all the Parts of it reſpect- 
wely, is wound- up into this very Number. Ac- 
cordingly Men of Learning and Art have ob- 
terv'd the fame Order and Variety in their 


| Muſical Exerciſes, as well of the Voice 
| as che. Inſtrument ,, and the Merit gf their 
| Improvements has brought them agen to 


this Place of their Orizinal as a great many 
others have been recai?d aud reinſtaned; 
Men of extraordinary Qualifications and Abili- 
ties, after they have employ'd them long e- 
nough upon Earth, to the moſt Noble and 


Uſeful Pur poſse. To return; The reaſon why 
this Muſick does not ſenſibly affect the Inhabi- 


tants of your little World, is becauſe tis ſo 


| very loud, and Unintermitted withal, that 
it keeps their Organs Benumm'd and Stupid 


as indeed your Faculty of Hearing is one of the 
Dulleſt and: moſt Defective in your compoſiti - 


on. An Inſtance of This you have among you 
in thoſe People that have the Cataracts or Ca. 

Fadupa-of the River Nile in their Neighbour 
hood; the perpetual Flouds of Water that 
tumble-dowirto rights from the Fops of Moun- 
tains, and: Cliffs of a dreadfu Height, make 


ſuch 


; Le 

ſuch a violent Roaring, that the very Capaeĩi- 
ty of Hearing is Prevented by it. Thus the 
ſounds that are caus'd by the rapid Revoluti- 
ons of all the great Wheels of Nature in Con- 
ſort, are ſo ſtrong and fierce that Mortal Ears 
are too Cloſe and Narrow to admit the Ope- 
ration; juſt as Human Eyes are too weak and 
tender to look ſtedfaſtly vpon the Body of the 
Sun and dwell upon its Glories. You may, 
imagine, my Friends, all this was a very new. 
and ſurprizng Scene; bur ſtil] I cou'd not for- 
bear looking down towards Home. At which, 
I perceive, ſay'd Africanus, your Sight is di- 
rected npon the Stage of Human-Lifes. *Tis- 
inconſiderable in Compaſs, and J. ſuppoſe you 
think it ſo; and therefore let me adviſe. you. 
do turn your Back upon't, and make Heaven 

the perpetual Object of your Sight and Subject 
of your Meditation. All the Repute, Ap- 
plauſe, and Glory you can poſſibly purchaſe to 
your ſelf in that Quarter of the World, What 
is it worth when you have it? Vou ſee upon 
the Surface there, how few Parts of it are In- 
habited; and how diſpicable too thoſe axe for 
the Dimenſions of them; Nay and as little 
room as they take up, How many Walt De- 
ſerts and what Wild Extents of Solitude are 
there in every one of thoſe little Spots upon 
the Map? Beſides that, the Situations ,of the 
Intabitants, where you meet with them, are 

ſo Broken and Skut up from one another, X98 
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the Great Sea or Ocean; Very. improper Ap- 


FT 
they cannot all of them, hold Correſpondence 


and exchange Intelligence: And ſome of the 


People live Obliquely at -a great Diſtance 
from your Corner, and others again towards 
the other Pole, and others in a Poſition Dia- . 
metricaly contrary to yours. All theſe lie too 
far out of the Way to propagate your Fame 
and ſwell your Character. You may take no- 
tice too, how the Body of the Ball ſeems to be 
girt or ſwaddled, as I may call it, with-ſeve-- 
ral Zones or Belts. Two of theſe which are 
as diſtant as they can be from each other, and 
front the two Celeftial Poles, the one on one 


fide, and t'other on t'other, are, you may per- 


ceive, all over Icy and Frozen; The Midmoſt 
and the Largeſt is perfectly Bak d and Parch'd 
by the Sun: The other Twoare Temperate and. 


Habitable; the one upon the South, and this you | 


and your Neighbours are no way concern'd: 
with, becauſe they that live within the limits: 
of it are all of them, more or leſs, your Op- 
Poſites and Antipodes; the other upon the 
North, which is that where your Buſineſs lies, 
and mark it well, I beſeech you, what a very 
fight Share on't makes out the whole Theatre 
of your Empire! Indeed all that mighty Trad: 
of Terra Firma which you Mortals are in poſ- 
feſſion of; What is it more than a little ſort 
of an Iſland, very narrow in the Longitude, 


but ſomewhat wider in the Latitude, and ſar- 


rounded with what you call the Atlantick and 


pell- 


T 


U 


pellations, I conceive, if you take meaſure of it 


from hence. And even within the Precincts 
of that Spot of Ground that's Peopled and 
Known, how it is poſlible that the Story of 
your Actions, or your Father's, or Mine, 
ſhould travel over the Height of Caucaſus that 


way, or ferry-over the Breadth of Gan- 
ges Cother way? Much leſs is your Name like 


to be carry'd into the very furtheſt Climates, 


| Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South? And now, 


when all theſe Regions and Countreys are Dis- 
counted, tis very Viſible to what a ſcanty In- 


_ cloſure the Splendour of all your Glory and 


Renown will of neceſſity be confin d. Then 
agen; The Mouths that are full of your Com- 
mendations, how ſoon will the time come 
when they ſhall all be Silenc d? Nay and if 


| 2 Poſterity ſhould prove as Hearty and Induſtri- 


ous as we can with, in the Conveyance of thoſe: 


Encomiums that may be due, reſpectively, to 


each of us, from Father to Son, as far as 
*twill go, yet there are and will be ſuch things 


in the Courſe of Nature as Inundations and 
Conflagrations which return within certain 


and fixt Periods of Time, and theſe make it 
utterly Impoſſible that the Memory of a great 
Man's Merit and Character ſhould live out 


many Ages, much leſs for ever. And bekides, 


Where's the great Advantage of having your 
Example blazon'd and celebrated by the Voice || 
of Thoſe that are to come after you; mh 


ee 
there was not a word ſay'd of you by thoſe 
that liv*d before you? Let me tell you, their 
Numbers were as Conſiderable, and the: Men 


much better. But whatever ſort of People, 


or how many ſoever they may be that come ac- 


quainted with the Teſtimonies and Monuments 


of your Deſert, tis an Impoſſibility that either 


Yours or the Remembrance of any Body elſe 
ſhould ſurvive the Man a whole Tear together. 

I confeſs, tis your way Underneath to make 
the Meaſure of a Year the Revolution or Re-. | 
turn of a ſingle Planet (the Sun I mean) to 


the ſame Point: whereas the whole Confede- 


racy of the Heavenly Bodies muſt recover the 


very ſame Order and Poſition from whence 
they ſet out, and by a leiſurely Progreſs and 
Advance, bring-about the proper and entire 
Complement of an Umverſal Tear, (an Inter- 
val which comprehends a longer ſeries of Gene- 
rations, as you call them, than I am willing 
to tell you, before the true Tear is Conſum mate. 
Juſt at the time of Romuluss A miſſion to 
the Privileges of this Divine Palace and Socie- 
ty, there was a Total Eclipſe of the Sun, inſo- 
much that the Spectatours apprehended the 
Body of it to be Obſcur'd for Geod and all. 
Now, when the Sun fhall be under an Eclipſe 
the next time, in the ſame Place as before, 


and in the very ſame Inſtant, all the Stars too 
both within and without the Zodiack, ſhall be 


return d to the ſame Poſitions and Aſpects they 
a. | | Were. 
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were arriv'd at ſo long ſince, and then there 
will be a Year Compleat; but as yet (you muft 
underſtand) not ſo much as the Twentieth 
Part of it is Over. So that ſuppoſing you 
were out of all hope and Proſpect of being re- 
ſtor'd to theſe Manſions and this Life, into 

which all the Satisfactions and Ambitions of 

_ -| theBeſtand Braveſt Menarereſolv'd; Where's 

your Account in your Popular Eſteem and Ap- 
plauſe, as long as tis impoſſible it ſhould laſt 
beyond a very ſhort Portion of a ſingle Year'? 
Upon the Matter then; Are your Thoughts 
and Deſires level'd Upwards, and the Powers 
of your Soul Intent and Fixt upon our Sublime 
Ahodes and Everlaſting State of Happyneſs and | 
Triumph? Beware, I adviſe you, of ſtaking 
the main Chance upon the Opinions and Re. 4 
preſentations of the Multitude, and never ſet © 
your Heart upon the Encouragement of any 
Human Rewards whatſoever. But reſign your- 
ſelf entirely to the Invitations and Charms of 
an abſtracted Vertue, and ſhe'll infallibly con- 
duct you to genuine and ſolid Glory. Be it to 

themſelves whatever other People are pleas d 

to report of you, for Talk they muſt and will. 

But whatever they ſay, the Noiſe of the Nar- 

rat ion cannot exceed thoſe compendious Limits 

that lie there before you; and beſides tĩs ve- 
ry Tranſient and Short-liv'd, and etther ex- 

| pires with the Generation then flouriſhing, or 

however is quickly dropt in the Tanne 
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the Neglect and Forgetfulneſs of Poſterity. 
Since ſo it is, and you give me theſe Aſſuran- 


ces, Sir, (ſay'd I interrupting him) that an 
Indefatigable Activity and Vigour in the ſup- 
port and ſervice in the Publick Intereſt is a Path 
which will directly bring a Man to Heaven; 
as diligently as I have always endeavour'd to 
preſer ve and promote the Dignity and Honour 


of my Family by an emulous Imitation, from 


my very Childhood, of yours and my Father's 
Example and Conduct, the addition of ſuch 
an Invaluable Recompence as this in Reverſion 
will animate and Oblige me to proſecute my 


Byſineſs more earneſtly and induſtriouſly than 
ever. By all means let it have that effect, 


(ſay'd he) and reſt ſatisfy'd of this that tis not 


You that are Mortal, but only- this ſame: Ma- 


chine of a Body. For you muſt know, tis not 


any Configuration or Complexion of the exter- 


nal Parts that diſtingniſhes your Species, but 


Every Man's Mind or Soul is abſolutely || 
Himſelf, and excluſively of his Viſible Shape 
and Subſtance. In a word (be perſwaded and 
. convinc'd of it) You are in ſome ſence a Di- 


vinity. The Sovereign Deity in an active and 
Intelligent being, that Remembers and Fore- 


ſees, and regulates and manages the Univerſe: | 


Thus the Mind, with reſpect to the Body over 
which it preſides. And as all that Part of the 
Material World which is Mutable or Mortal, 


owes its Motions and Operations to the Di- 


recti: , 
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rection of an Eternal God; juſt ſo the Immortal 
Soul of Man is the Principle of Life and Action 


to the Material and Animal Part of him which 


is Diſſoluble and Infirm; - his Immortal Soul, I 


ſay, becauſe whatever has in its nature a Pow- 


er of Acting and Moving Perpetually, is 


Eternal; as, on t'other hand, That which 
actuates or communicates Motion to ſome- 


thing elſe, but muſt withal firſt be acted 
upon itſelf by another Second Cauſe, when- 
ever its borrow'd Motion is at an end, lo- 
ſes all its Life and Activity. At the ſame 
time Being, to which the Faculty of ſelf- 
Motion is Eſſential, cannot abandon and be- 
tray it ſelf; and not only fo, but is like- 
wiſe a Source and Principle of Motion to 
other Movers. Now the Notion of a Prin- 
ciple; properly and ſimply underſtood, is ex- 
cluſive of an Origin of that Principle; that 
is to ſay, a Principle is That out of which 
all other Compounds or Effects of that Prin- 
ciple derive themſelves, and into which its 
own Subſtance is ultimately reſoly:d; for 


_ 


2 — 


+ The following Prof of the Soul's Immortality being a very bold and unli 
cen id one, as it ſtands in the Original, I have ventur d to qualifie and cor- 
reck the Senſe of it as well as I could, for my Reader's ſake and my A- 
thour's. too ; but ſome Aſſertions in it would admit of no Palliation, and 
ſhoald have been conſider d in a few ſhort Reflexions at the end of this Diſ- 
courſe, but that their Alſurditie is manifeſt o f it ſelf, and beſides has been 
ſufficiently expos d by ſeveral Learned Writers that bave confuted the Errors of 
the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans and the Origenian Doctrine of Preexiftenee. 
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is certain it could not be a Principle if the 


Subſtance of it were Extracted and Deriva- 


tive; Which ſince it is not, neither is it, in 
its own nature, ſubject to Diſſolution or An- 
nihilation. Otherwiſe a Principle might fail, 
and ſo conſequently neither be renew it- 
felf, nor continue any longer Antecedent and 


Fundamental to other things, and yet hold 


on to be That ont of which all other Com- 
pounds or Effects of it derive themſelves. 


Upon the Whole then, the Principle of Mo- 


tion in Human Nature lies in that Part which 
has a Power and Liberty of Moving itsſelt: 
and This, as it exiſted before, ſo it cannot 
die with or after our Bodies; you may as 
well N the Univerſe to. be both a. 
d a. Werli at one time, and all the 
Parts of it Unſuſceptive of any Influence or 
Efficacy from the firſt Mover. Now then, 
*tis evident, whatſoever has a Power of 
Moving itsſelf muſt be Eternal; and there 
is no Body I ſuppoſe but will allow that 
every Human Soul has this Power. Tis 
only for Brute and Inanimate Beings to be 


put into Motion by an impulſe of Something 
| Without them; Whatever is conſcous of a Soul 


in it ſelf moves and Acts upon the Strength of 
a Force or Facultie that's lodg'd in the ve- 
ry Eſſence of it; and the immediate Seat 
and Subject of this r is the Soul. Now 
Self- Agitation or Motion being a- Privetege 


Pe- 


* 
* 


fa) 1 ü 
peculiar to the Soul, it follows that as 
your Mind was in Being before you were 


Born, fo it fhall ſubſiſt forever. Now then, 


You are to ſee that this Soul of yours be 
kept employ'd upon the Nobleſt Reſoluti- 

ons and Exerciſes of Life, among which all 
Publick Adminiſtrations and Services and the 
Part of a Patriot are in the foremoſt Rank, 
and the more Converſant and 'Engag'd a 
Man's Mind is in Concerns of this nature, 
the ſooner he may expect to be recall'd u 

to his Original Condition of Life in theſ 
Parts of the World; and ſooner yet, if dur- 


ing its State of Captivity, it diſengapes it 


ſelf from any Entercourſes with the Body 
as much as it can, and looks abroad with 
its Faculties, habituates itsſelf to the 8 


lation of diſtant and ſublime Objects; the 
Souls of all ſuch Perſons as have defiver'd 


up themſelves to the Service of Senſual Plea- 


fare, and fo far ſubmitted to their Inferi- 


our Appetites, as even to overbeax, in the Gra- 
tification of them, all Obligations of Duty to 


God and Man, being doom'd by an inevitable 


Decree, when they have quitted their Bodies, 
to ſtraggle and hover about upon the Surface 
of the Earth, and not to return hither till 
their State of Diſquietude concludes with a 
Period of a great many Ages. Here Africa- 
nus gave over and withdrew, and immediate- 
ly I wak'd upon't. 
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B O 0 K S Prin ted for Geo. & awbridge. 


Vgland's Black 7 ribunal: Set forth in the 


Tryal of King Charles I. By the pretend- 
ed High Court of Juſtice in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, January 20. 1643. Together with 
his Majeſties'Specch on the Scaffold, Erected 
at Whitchall-Gate, Tueſday Fanuary 30. 1648. 


Alſo a Perfect Relation of the Sufferings, 


and Death of divers of the Nobility and Gen- 


try, who were Inhumanly Murther'd for their 


cpnſtant Loyalty to their Sovereign Lord the 


the King: Together with their ſeveral Dying | 
from the Year 1642. to 1658. wiz. 


Earl of Strafford Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Duke Hamilton. Earl of Holland. Arthur 
Lord Capel. James Earl of Derby. Marqueſs 
of Montroſs. Col. William Sybbald. Col. Eu- 


ſebius Andrews, Col. Penruddock. 
rard. Sir Henry Hyde. Sir Henry Slingsby, 
Col. Jobn Moris. Col. Blackburne. Col. Hugh 


Grove. Dr. John Hewyt. The Fourth Editi- 


on. To which is added, an Hiſtorical Pre- 
face, by a true Chriſtian. | 


Euſe- 


Col. Ger- 


Vſebius Pampbilus, his Ten Books of Ec- 
L cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Faithfully Tranſlated 
and Abridg'd from the Original. By Samuel 


 |Parker, Gent. To which is prefix'd, a diſſer- 


tation concerning the Uſe and Authority of 


—— 


Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory e By the Author of the 
Snake in the Graſs, Wherein, the Notions. of 
Dr. Coward, Aſgill, &c. (pretended Novelties) 
are plainly ſhewn in Euſebius, to be Old Explo- 


ded Hereſies. In a Letter to the Abridger. 
With the Life of Euſebius abſtracted from the 
beſt Authors. Alſo an Account of his Works, 

| and a large Jndex of the memorable Perſons, 
c. mention'd in the Abridgment, „ 


Age 4. 1. 15. for they be r. theyre, p. 7. I. 
25. for Pendant r. Pedant. p. 31. I. 18. 
for divert, r. diveſt p. 33.1. 16. for contriv'd 
r. conniꝛꝰ d, p. 48. 1. 7. for moſt r. almoſt. p. 49. 
1. 10. dele the. p. 76. 1. 24. for Enemies r. Ex- 
cellence. p. 93. I. 9. for Speculatonrs r. Specla · 
tours. p. 1 36. 1. 27. for Inſignificancy r. Signiſi- 
cancy. p. 148. 1. 12. for to another, r. to one a- 
nother. p. 151. 1. 16. for encounter d r. met. 
. 187. 1. 5. for Serial r. Senatorial. p. 199. 
| L 1. dele before. p. 201. I. 22. for to all r. all to. 
p. 203. I. 8. for Pondirous r. Pond'rous. Ibid. I. 
1 2. for Sound r. Sounds. p. 204. I. 15. for rein- 
ſtaned r. reinſtated. Ibid. 1. 19. for purpoſse r. 
purpoſes. p. 210. 1.5. for in r. of. Ibid. I. 25. 
for in r. is. p. 211. J. 13. before Being r. a. 
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